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I—THE THIRD CLASS OF WEAK VERBS IN PRIMI- 
TIVE TEUTONIC, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ITS DEVELOPMENT IN ANGLO-SAXON. 


From the time of Grimm until the present day, scholars have 
been seeking for an explanation of the origin and structure of the 
Teutonic third weak conjugation. To account for the diphthong 
of the stem alone forms one of the most perplexing problems of 
Teutonic grdmmar. The Latin conjugation in -é- is so closely 
allied to the Teutonic az-conjugation as to suggest at once identity 
of origin; still, the Teutonic diphthong cannot be the direct 
equivalent of the Latin vowel. It seems, moreover, doubtful 
whether az held in the Primitive Teutonic third class the position 
of 6 in the second, of 7 in the first weak conjugation. In Anglo- 
Saxon, in Old Saxon, and in Old Norse az does not appear in the 
preterit, while in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Saxon, az in the 
present indicative is confined to the second and third persons 
singular and the second person plural. The condition of the 
inflection, too, is no less perplexing than that of the stem-vowel. 
Gothic shows in the present an interchange of strong forms with 
forms in az; the Saxon dialects have a corresponding interchange 
of 7- with az-forms. What is the significance for Primitive 
Teutonic of this mixture of forms, and which, Gothic or Anglo- 
Saxon, is nearer the primitive condition ? 

In Bopp’s Comparative Grammar (I? 226) is found the first 
attempt to explain the origin of the az-verb; for Grimm, in his 
discussion of the Gothic az-class, had done little more than state 
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the difficulties to be met. Bopp held that the Teutonic az-class 
is the same as the Latin class in @, and that both were developed, 
as were also the Teutonic 6- and 7-conjugations, from the Sanskrit 
derivative class in -aja-. He saw in the Latin 2a contraction of 
a and 7,the Old High German @ being the result of a corres- 
ponding, but independent, Teutonic contraction. With regard 
to the inflection, Bopp considered the irregularities of the Gothic 
and Saxon a result of dialectic development. 

The theory that the Teutonic weak conjugations find their 
explanation in the Sanskrit tenth class was accepted also by 
Scherer, as it was by other scholars for many years after the 
time of Bopp. But Scherer’ was led by certain other facts to 
consider the az-conjugation a mixture of three original types, viz. 
a) two strong verbs in -mz (one reduplicating); 4) a derivative 
verb in -aja-. These facts were : the relation of Gothic pz/an to 
Greek rijva : that of Gothic munan to Greek pt-pvjoxo; and that 
of Gothic dauan to Sanskrit ba-bht-va, bhé-va-mi. 

In 1879, a year after the appearance of the second edition of 
Scherer’s Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Mahlow’s 
treatise, Die langen Vocale 4, 2, 6 in den europaischen Sprachen, 
was published. In spite of the many arbitrary and misleading 
explanations offered in it, the essay is of interest and importance, 
and marks a turning-point in the discussion of the Teutonic third 
weak class. Mahlow starts with the assumption that there existed 
originally, in all the European languages, two classes of weak 
verbal stems in -e7-—the one a class of causatives in -é76-, the 
other a class of denominatives in -é7é-. In South European the 
two classes fell together, but in the Teutonic dialects they 
persisted as the 7-class and the é-class. But it is evident that 
the Gothic az cannot be the direct equivalent of Latin é, and it is 
at the same time improbable that Old High German é represents 
the primitive condition. This consideration leads to Mahlow’s 
second assumption, viz. that Gothic 2, Old High German 4, should 


1Deutsche Gram. I? 850: “ Der ableitungsvocal lautet az, erfahrt aber ein 
von dem 6 zweiter conjugation verschiedenes schicksal, namlich: @) vor con- 
sonantisch anhebender flexion bleibt er, gleich jenem 6, unbeeintrachtigt; 
8) hebt die flexion mit z an, so verschlingt er dieses: also hadais, habaip stehen 
fiir habai-is, habai-ip; y) hebt aber die flexion mit a, aw, oder selbst mit az an, 
so wird das ableitende ai ausgeworfen, mithin stehen aban, haba, habam, 
habau, habai fiir habaja, habajam, habajan, habajau, habajai.” 

2ZGDS.? 265 sq. 
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be represented by a sign a’, which, before 7 and vowels, was in 
Primitive Teutonic developed into ai.’ 

This -ai-, developed from -a‘j-, held in the Primitive Teutonic 
conjugation the same place as that held by the -7- of class I, by 
the -é- of class II. The Gothic strong forms in the present 
indicative were derived from the optative, where they were first 
developed by contraction in the first and second persons.? The 
original condition of the verb is not to be looked for in Gothic, 
nor in Old High German, but in Anglo- and Old Saxon. *haba‘ja 
became in West Germanic *hadeju, by loss of inlaut -e- *habju, 
finally *hedju. So the West Germanic inflection was developed 
from the original inflection in the following way : 


Ind.: Prim. Teut. *habaia *habaiz *habaid *habats 
Prim. WG. *habeju *habas *habad *habad 
O. Sax. hebbju habas habasd hebbiad 


Opt.: Prim. Teut. *habaiau *habaiaiz *habaiat 
Prim. WG. *habeja *habejas *habeja 
O. Sax. hebbia hebbias etc. 
- Part. pres.: Prim. Teut. *habaiand; WG. *habejand; O. Sax. 
hebbiand. 


10f this vowel Mahlow says (p. 26): “ Es ist sehr verlockend, das gotische ¢ 
dem é der anderen europdischen sprachen vollstandig gleich zu stellen, um so 
mehr als auch die sachsischen dialekte einen é-laut @ fiir das gotische @haben, und 
ein ¢ auch den Alteren hochdeutschen dialekten nicht fremd war, vgl. Scherer’ 
ZGDS. 126. Indessen wird sich unten zeigen, dass das germanische ¢, @ noch 
einem ganz anderen laut entspricht, und schon dies wtirde die gleichsetzung 
des gotischen ¢ mit dem europdischen @ bedenklich machen. Es giebt ferner 
noch andere griinde, die uns verhindern, als urgermanische gestalt des vocals 
é anzusetzen: es muss ein langer vocal gewesen sein, der dem kurzen a niher 
stand als dem 4. Dies ist zu schliessen aus der entstehung von az, die eben 
besprochen ist, der kiirzung zu a in fadar, dauhtar, der contraction in got. /rét, 
Srétun, die aus *fra ét, * fra étun nicht entstanden waren. Ich setze daher als 
urgermanischen vertreter des europdischen @ ein helles 4 an, das oben mit 
a* bezeichnet wurde: dies a* wurde in allen germanischen dialekten zu 2, dann 
theils zu ¢, theils wieder zu 4.” The argument is far from convincing. Sadar 
and dauhtar are probably formed like agent nouns in -o7; like d/rdzor, not like 
matho. That /ré has arisen from fra é by a simple and not uncommon 
process of elision is proved by numerous examples in Gothic and in OHG. 
E. g. Goth. karist = kar(a)ist, pammuh = pamm(a)uh, OHG. galtiro = ge-altiro, 
nein = ni-ein, etc. Brugmann, Gram. der indog. Spr. I 46r1. 

*Prim. Teut. *hadbatau *haba‘aiz *habatai, etc. 
as *habaiau *hab(ai)aiz *hab(at)at, etc. 
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The two main points which the theory of Mahlow seeks to 
establish, viz. the identity of Latin -é- and Gothic -az- and the 
direct development of the Saxon forms from the Prim. Teut., 
form as well the basis of Kogel’s treatment of the subject. 
Kégel (PBB. IX 504 sq.) follows Mahlow very closely ; in fact, he 
does little more than bring together fresh material in support of the 
latter’s view. There are, indeed, slight differences indetail. E.¢., 
with regard to the preterit structure, Kogel maintains that the con- 
tracted form of the Norse and Saxon is a remnant of the primitive 
condition, that Gothic habaida, OHG. hadéta are late formations. 

Bremer (PBB. XI 46sq.), in an essay on the Teutonic @, accepts 
Mahlow’s opinion that the az of hadban is the equivalent of Indo- 
European @,z, but rejects Mahlow’s theory with regard to the 
development of the Teut. diphthong. Mahlow’s argument is 
based upon the treatment of azin sazan and waian.’ But, Bremer 
maintains, the az in sazan is quite different in nature and origin 
from the ai of haban. Saian points to no such form as *sa‘jan, 
from *séjan, but to *séaz, and Goth. az is here the representative of 
Greek a, which was, at the time of Ulfilas, the writing for open @. 
“Das germanische az kann nur aus einem vorhistorischen 2.2 
erklart werden. Es muss also die idg. 2, 3 sg. *ad‘é’si, *k'ab'éti, 
2 plu. *#ad‘éta, im germ. zunichst zu *ydGé.227, *yaBé.752 umge- 
schaffen worden sein. Diese neubildung war sehr natiirlich, 
denn sonst hatten alle verben, primaire wie abgeleitete, die 
endungen *-i21, -72.” 

For the change of @,z to az, Bremer seeks to establish a law 
that Indo-European @7 was transformed into az in Prim. Teut. in 
unaccented syllables. 

The most important point in Bremer’s essay is his discussion of 
the interchanging forms found in the present of the az-verb. This 
interchange, Bremer holds, belonged to Prim. Teut., and is equiv- 
alent to the interchange of @ and 7 in the Latin second conjugation, 
e.g. habére, habitus. In Lithuanian a like duality of stem is 
found. The argument for a double stem is this (p. 47): “Im ger- 
manischen entspricht 7 und a,z¢ dem idg.zund @  Fraglich ist in 
welcher weise sich die formen urspriinglich theilten. AHdai/e das 
prasens im idg., wie im lit.-slav., uberall i gehabt, so ist nicht 
einzusehen, weshalb got. haban nicht wie nasjan flectierte.” 


1For literature on saian, waian see Leo Meyer, KZ. 8, 245 sq.; PBB. VII 
152 sq., ibid. 469 sq., IX 509 sq., VIII 210 sq., XI 51 sq., XVII 14 5q.; 
Johansson, Verb. Contr. 179 sq.; Brugmann, I 128. 
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Thus Bremer’s argument leads by a different way to the con- 
clusion of Mahlow, that the Prim. Teut. inflection of the az-verb 
is to be found in the Saxon dialects. The original inflection 
would appear thus: 


Pres. ind. sg.: 1. *yab,zo 2. *yaba,izi 3. *yaba,16i 
1: 1. *yab.cami 2. *yaba,i67 . *yabiandi 
p xX x Se “x 


Opt. pres.: *yab,za.z, etc. 


A new direction was given the discussion by Johansson.’ He 
rejected at once the explanation of Mahlow and that of Bremer, 
and held that the peculiarities of the az-inflection are to be 
explained as the result of a mixture of two original inflections. 
The two original conjugations were: 1. thematic: @) (=cl. I) 
-é,16, 6) (=cl. VI) -.46; 2. athematic: sg. *khabha;-i-mi, plu. 
*khabh(a)-t-ma,-s. Of neither Old High German nor of Anglo- 
Saxon may it be said that the one is nearer than the other to the 
original condition. The former simply follows the athematic 
conjugation, while the latter shows a mixture of thematic and 
athematic forms. “Cogitari potest, dialectos omnino utramque 
flexionem retinuisse: guae deinde diversis causis flexioni thema- 
ticae faverent, formas quae jam essent, inter athematicas inser- 
uisse: ac flexionis thematicae maxime sane erant propriae 1 sg. 
et 1, 3 plu.” (p. 183). 

Teutonic az should be considered, according to Johansson, a 
development from Indo-European @. “Germ. é (got. @ sub acc. 
princ.) etiam sed modo tum literis az descriptum esse, cum in 
got. quidem lingua non sub accentu principali staret” (p. 187). 

Streitberg? and Bartholomae® agree with Johansson in presup- 
posing for Prim. Teut. a double az-conjugation. But both these 
scholars maintain that Teut. az must have come, not from the 
athematic, but from the thematic, conjugation. The two original 
conjugations were, then, thematic in -é-76, non-thematic in -é-#2. 
To explain the change of primitive 2 to @, Streitberg, like Bremer, 
attempts to establish a Teutonic law that “In nicht haupttoniger 
(flexions-)silbe aindert sich die qualitat des 2, es wird gemein- 


1 De derivatis Verbis contractis Linguae Graecae (Upsalae, 1876), cap. V. 
2 Die germ. Comparative auf -dz-. Freibourg, 1890. 
8 Altindisch ésis>Lateinisch evés. Halle, 1891. 
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germanisch zu d.” Hence Goth. hadand is the direct equivalent 
of prim. athematic *,a8é-ndz, and hadais of prim. thematic *yagzz.' 

Bartholomae’s position is practically the same as that of Streit- 
berg, but he differs from the latter in the method of developing 
thematic *hadéizi (Goth. hadais). Streitberg introduces between 
*habézi and *hadbéizi an intermediate form *hadézi2z7, the 42.7 of 
which “unter dem drucke def iibrigen formen sehr friih einsilbig 
werden musste.” Asa simpler explanation Barth. (p. 147) pro- 
poses “dass man das gotische adais direkt auf ein ursprachliches 
*khabhéisi—so richtiger als *khabh°—bezieht, d. i. ein aorist- 
praesens aus dem verbal-stamm *khabhéi-, welches sich zu dem 
durch lat. habés vertretenen aoristpraesens *khabhéizi nicht anders 
verhalt als lit. buvai zu buvé.” Streitberg and Bartholomae agree 
in considering @ of the Old High German conjugation the direct 
equivalent, not of Gothic az, but of Latin, and hence of Indo- 
European @. As Johansson makes OHG. habém, habés, habét 
equivalent to Prim. Teut. *khabhaimi, *khabhaisi, *khabhai%i, 
so Streitberg makes the same forms equivalent to Prim. Aryan 
*khabhémi, etc.’ 

All the scholars who have as yet been mentioned have agreed 
in identifying the Teutonic az-class with the Latin class in @. A 
position quite different from that of Mahlow, Kogel, Bremer, was 
taken by Mdller® and supported by Sievers.* They identify the 
ai-verb with the Greek verb in -do-, Prim. Teut. -djé-. The 
original paradigm, then, would run: *haddjizi, *habdji8i, etc. 
By contraction -d77- became -d7-, and was then regularly devel- 
oped into az. According to Mdller’s law of syncopation, viz. that 


1Streitberg’s just criticism of Mahlow’s view with regard to the contraction 
of 4 to 6 (Die germ. Comp., 6 sq.) is quite as applicable to S.’s own argument: 
“Wer sie dennoch dazu verwenden wollte, setzt sich dem vorwurf eines zirkel- 
schlusses aus, indem sein ganzer beweis in der behauptung besteht: ‘die 
erklarung der verba auf -ai- verlangt, dass & zu az, é zu d, in nichthaupttoniger 
silbe wird,’ und ‘& wird zu ai, #zu d, in nichthaupttoniger silbe, weil es die 
erklarung der verba auf ai verlangt.’” Outside the condition of the ai-verb 
itself, the only evidence to be adduced in support of this Teutonic law is 
found in fadar = *patér and anstai = *ansté. But fadar has without doubt the 
ending of the agent nouns, while amstai is possibly developed, not from *ans/é, 
but from *anstoi. See Urspr. auslaut. ai, Bezz. Beitr. XVII, p. 27. 

2 The change of 4 to ai, of @tod, is, according to Streitberg and Barthol- 
omae, a common Teutonic law ; still, this common law is inactive in one of the 
dialects, Old High German. It is hardly evident why one dialect should be 
exempt from a primitive law. 

3 PBB, VII 472 sq. * PBB. VIII go-92. 
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after a short syllable Prim. Teut. 6 and d@ were lost,’ there arose 
the forms *had7é, *habatzi, *habat%z, etc. 

There remains for consideration the recently published theory 
of Prof. Herman Collitz with regard to the origin of the az-class.” 
Prof. Collitz’s essay on the auslaut az in Gothic, Old High German, 
and Old Saxon has not received as yet wide recognition among 
scholars, but its importance must be eventually acknowledged. 
Prof. Collitz has succeeded in placing in a new light the whole 
question of the nature and origin of the az-conjugation, and 
proposes a solution of the problem radically different from any 
that has yet been offered. To begin with the relation between 
Teutonic az- and Latin -é-: ‘Ich weiche,” says Prof. Collitz, “von 
allen neueren untersuchungen darin ab, dass ich einen unmittel- 
baren zusammenhang dieser beiden flexionsklassen nicht annehme. 
Von der bisherigen ansicht sich frei zu machen wird manchem 
zunachst schwer fallen. Man hat sich gewohnt vergleichungen 
wie haban habére, silan silére, pahan tacére, witan vidére, als 
voligiiltigen beweis fiir die urspriingliche identitat der beiden 
verbalklassen anzusehen. Aber den lat. verben auf -éve ent- 
sprechen im Germanischen auch starke verba; aukan augére, 
sitan sidére, ga-pairsan torrére, wakan vegére, u.a. Dass 
mehrere germanische at-verba zusammentreffen, erklart sich zur 
genige daraus,dass jene im Germanischen, diese im Lateinischen, 
die eigentlich intransitiv- und durativ-klasse bilden. Diese thre 
gemeinsame function beruht nicht auf einem directen, sondern 
auf einem indirecten genetischen zusammenhange. Die latei- 
nischen é-verba beriihren sich nach form und bedeutung mit dem 
griechischen starken passivaoriste. Nimmt man nun mit Johans- 
son (KZ. 30, 553, anm.) an, dass der griech. y-aorist des passivs 
auf einer verallgemeinerung des 2 beruht, welches in der arischen 
ursprache auf den auslaut des themas vor gewissen personal- 
endungen beschrankt war, so ist die folgerung unabweislich, dass 
auch die lateinischen @-verba (und ebenso die entsprechenden 
bildungen im Griechischen und Letto-slavischen) aus einer eigen- 
heit der arischen medialflexion erwachsen sind. Die lateinische 


1Johansson, De deriv. Verb. contr. 182, 183, justly opposes Médller’s theory 
of the Teut. syncope, for, he says, “nulla est causa, cur syncopam eiusmodi 
generis tempore linguae germ. communis probemus, praesertim cum vocales 
ipsae accentum 436 prae se ferant, qui non subito mutatum sit.” Hence 
Johansson proposes, not *khabhajé, but *khabhié, for the primitive form. 
7 Beitr. zur Kunde der indogerm. Spr. XVII, p. 1 sqq. 
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é-conjugation hangt dann mit der german. az-conjugation ebenso 
nahe zusammen, ohne jedoch mit ihr identisch zu sein, wie in 
dem formensystem der ursprache die verbalen 2-stamme mit den 
verbalen az-stimmen: das band, welches beide urspriinglich 
verkniipfte, ist die arische flexion des mediums.” 

Prof. Collitz lays special stress upon the medial character of the 
conjugation, holding that in that fact is found the key to the whole 
problem. He points out that, of the thirty or forty verbs that 
may be ascribed to Prim. Teut., no more than four or five are 
derivatives, and these may be proved to be of late development. 
The az-conjugation should not be treated as a weak conjugation, 
but as an old middle, which is connected with the weak conjuga- 
tion only by the fact of their common adoption of an originally 
medial preterit. The present of the az-verb has active endings, 

‘just as the original medial plural endings of the weak pret. were 
replaced by those of the active. ‘Wir diirfen aber erwarten, 
spuren des urspr. mediums noch in den besonderheiten zu finden, 
welche die praesensflexion der az-verba charakterisieren. Halt 
man nun zusammen, dass das az- im Urgermanischen sich auf die 
2. und 3. person des praesens beschrankte, und dass in der 
arischen ursprache die 2. und 3. person des duals im praesens 
medii der ‘thematischen conjugation’ vor dem dental der endung 
(nach ausweis der ind. 2. du. -e-the, 3. du. -e-/2 = av. -di-pé) den 
ausgang -o7- hatten, so liegt der schluss nahe, dass das german- 
ische -az- nicht anders als die fortsetzung des thematischen -o2- 
der 2. und 3. person des duals ist.” 

It is evident from the preceding historical review of the subject 
that the discussion from Bopp to Bartholomae has been guided 
by two assumptions, viz. (1) that the Latin @-verb is the same as 
the Teutonic az-verb; (2) that the -7- of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Saxon is to he ascribed to Prim. Teut. The attempt to 
account for a -7- in the primitive conjugation led to Mahlow’s 
complicated and arbitrary theory; it gave rise to the still more 
arbitrary, if more logical, view of Bremer. To the same attempt 
is due the supposition of Johansson, Streitberg, and Bartholomae, 
that the az-verb resulted from a mixture of two original conjuga- 
tions. Prof. Collitz alone proposes a solution of the problem 
which is based upon the Gothic as representative of the original 
inflection. On this point he says: “ Man sieht nicht recht, weshalb 
z. b. urgerm. *hadjan (inf.) und *hadjé (1. sing.) im Gotischen 
sollte durch haban hada ersetzt sein. Es ist jedenfalls ebensowohl 
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moglich von urgerm. *kaban *habé auszugehen und die nordwest- 
germ. *habjan *habjé als neuerungen zu fassen.”’* 

The object of the present paper is not to enter into the discus- 
sion concerning the origin of the az-conjugation, but to give an 
historical treatment of the az-class and its development. There 
is much needed at this point, it seems to me, a careful considera- 
tion of the conjugation from the Teutonic standpoint. Hitherto, 
although the az-problem has received its share of attention, no 
independent study of the verb has appeared. All the various 
theories referred to above have found expression either inciden- 
tally in the consideration of another subject, or in studies of a 
single aspect of the question. In every case, too, the primary 
object of study has been to ascertain the origin of the conjugation. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to confine my attention to the third 
weak class as it exists in Teutonic, hoping by that means to 
reconstruct the Primitive Teutonic az-class and the Primitive 
Teutonic az-inflection. The reconstruction of the az-class will 
involve (a) a collection of all the az-verbs that may be ascribed 
to Primitive Teutonic, (4) a study of the dialectic development of 
the class. 


ParT I. 
A.— The Primitive Teutonic ai-verbs. 


Two difficulties stand in the way of determining with certainty 
which of the az-verbs may be ascribed to Primitive Teutonic. 
The first of these difficulties arises from the fact that the distinc- 
tion between the three weak classes is in none of the dialects kept 
with absolute integrity. Even Gothic, which preserves the purity 
of its forms with much greater consistency than do any of the other 
dialects, shows beside hausjan hausjén, beside beistjan beistjén; 
and in the ai-class hatjan appears beside hatan, with no apparent 
distinction of use or of meaning. In the other dialects, so uncer- 
tain are the lines of demarcation between the classes that, without 
the most cautious comparative study, it is impossible to determine 
the original condition of any given verb. When we find, for 
example, in Old High German sagjan, sagén; fragén, fragén, 
what shall be said about the relative antiquity of the forms? In 
general it may be assumed that, where we find in Old High 


1 Die Behandl. des urspr. auslaut. -ai, 43, note. 
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German variants in -é- and -é-, or in -é-, -6- and -7-, the -é-form 
is probably the oldest. But this assumption can become a 
certainty only in case the verb exists in Gothic in the az-inflection, 
or is an underived verb. That in the case of derivative verbs, 
where variants are found, the ¢-form is not necessarily primitive 
might be evidenced by numerous examples. The following 
instances are the result of a study of the é-conjugation in OHG. 
and Gothic: 

Gothic kavénu; OHG. charén, charén (AgS. cearian, -ode; OS. 
karon). 

Gothic Japon; OHG. ladén, ladén (AgS. ladian, -ode; OS. 
ladoian). 

Gothic smipén; OHG. smidén, smidén (AgS. smidian, -ode). 

Gothic t/én; OHG. zilén, ztlén (AgS. tilian, -ode; OS. tilon). 

Here, without doubt, the @-forms are comparatively late, of 
purely OHG. development. 

In doubtful cases AgS. and OSax. are of no practical assistance ; 
for in those dialects the az-conjugation has no longer an indepen- 
dent existence, the original az-verbs still existing there have 
passed into the é-class. Norse, too, is unreliable, for although it 
has kept the az-conjugation, the class is a very small one of mixed 
character; and, moreover, many of the verbs which belonged 
without doubt to the Prim. Teut. az-class appear in Norse among 
the verbs of d-inflection or of the -7-. 

Another difficulty in deciding which were the Prim. Teut. az- 
verbs lies in the fact that the classes by which the az-conjugation 
is represented in OHG., AgS. and OSax. are in those dialects the 
main classes of new formation. Consequently there will be found 
many denominatives common to the three dialects, having the 
treatment of az-verbs, and still of late origin. Furthermore, verbs 
that belonged in Prim. Teut. to other classes may in the dialects 
be treated as verbs of the az-class. Since in OHG. the third class 
received special stress as a class of new formation, it is not unnat- 
ural that verbs originally of other classes should be drawn into 
the prevailing class. The same may be said of the second class 
in AgS. and in OSax. 

The following verbs may be ascribed, without hesitation, to 
Prim. Teut.: 

1. Goth. atstan; ON. @sta (pret. esta). 
2. Goth. arman; OHG. armén; OS. armon; AgS. earmian. 
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3. OHG. bibén'; AgS. bifian, beofian; OS. bibon; ON. bifask.’ 

4. Goth. f(j)an; OHG. fién; AgS. féon, feogean; ON. /7é. 

5. OHG. folgén®; AgS. folgian, folgode*; OS. folgon. 

6. OHG. frégén®; OS. frégon. 

7. OHG. fullén; OS. fullon; AgS. fullian; ON. Sulla (-a%2). 

8. OHG. gién, ginén®; AgS. ginian, geonian; ON. gina ( gindz. 
Perhaps late formation and not connected with OHG. giéz). 

9g. Goth. haban; OHG. habén; OS. hebbian; AgS. habban; 
ON. hafa. 

10. Goth. héhan; OHG. hangén; OS. hangon; AgS. hangian; 
ON. hanga (only in pret. hang®z and in present). 

11. Goth. hatan; OHG. hazzén (rarely hazzén); AgS. hatian; 
OS. haton; ON. hata (-adz). 

1z. OHG. hlinén"; OS. hlinon; AgS. hiinian, hleonian. 

13-5 OHG. hogén*; OS. huggian; AgS. hycg(e)an (late hogian). 

14. OHG. klebén; AgS. clifian, cleofian; OS. clibon; ON. kiifa 
(-adz). 


1Once a form in -é- is found; pret. 27-dibéten, Graff, III 22. 

2In the oldest Norse writers 4ifa is found as a deponent verb. Later the 
pret. 4ifa8i appears in place of the older 41/84; and with the change in pret. 
the verb assumes an active meaning. Cf. Cleasby, Vigfusson, 62. 

5 Twice 6-forms are quoted, both times from Williram, Graff, III 512. 

*Note also AgS. fylg(e)jan, ON. fyigja. I am inclined to presuppose for 
Prim. Teut. two verbs: */folgan, represented in AgS. folgian, OHG. /folgén, 
OS. folgon ; *fulgjan, represented in AgS. fylg(e)an, ON. fylgja. Sievers (OE. 
Gram. 416, n. 5) reckons AgS. folgian among those original ai-verbs which 
have in AgS. ‘a more or less perfect double formation.” Such double form- 
ations are not infrequent in Prim. Teut. 

54-forms are not infrequent in OHG., but the form of the verb shows that 
FSrégén could not have been originally of the é-class. Weak verbs showing in 
their stem the third ablaut of a strong verb are found only in the az-class or in 
the m-class. Cf. Goth. fraihnan, frah, fréhum, fraihans. 

6 The m- must have belonged in Prim, Teut. to the present alone. Cf. also 
Lat. Ai-are, Ksl. sijatti and zinati, Fick, 434. The relation between giém and 
ginén is the same as that between Gothic keian and keinan. 

7™Cf. Gr. xAivw, Lat. in-clino, -dre. Teut. *hlinan and causative *h/ainjan 
(OHG. hkinjan, AgS. hlenan, ON. hieina) point to a lost strong verb *hiinan, 
*hlain, *hlinum. In Teut., as in Latin, the -#- originally characteristic of the 
pres. has extended to the whole conjugation. Cf. gién, ginén above. 

8 In OHG. hogén is found only occasionally with the commoner inflectional 
forms of huggan. Evidently in OHG. the ai-verb became confused with the 
original 7-verb, *hugjan (Goth. hugjan, ON. hyggja, OHG. huggan). Prim. 
Teut. *hogan, *hugjan are parallel with Prim. Teut. */olgan, *fulgjan noticed 
above. The j-forms of AgS. and OS. are not to be assigned to the prim. 
j-verb, but to the AgS. development of the a#-inflection. 
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15. Goth. kunnan ; OHG. kunnén ; OS. kunnon ; AgS. kunnian. 

16. Goth. diban; OHG. lebén; OS. libbjan; AgS. libban; ON. 
lifa (-a8z). 

17. Goth. Zetkan; OHG. licchén; OS. likon; AgS. lcian; 
ON. “ka (-adz). 

18. Goth. */uban (in lubains); OHG. lobén; OS. lobon; AgS. 
lofian; ON. lofa. Cf. Lat. libére (= lubére); Skr. libhyatz. 

19. Goth. maurnan; OHG. mornin; OS. mornon; AgsS. 
murnde’; ON. morna. 

20. Goth. rezran.’ 

21. Goth. *rénan (in rdnains); OHG. rénén; AgS. rinian; 
ON. ryna. 

22. OHG. sagén; OS. seggian; AgS. secg(e)an; ON. seg/a. 

23. Goth. szfan.’ 

24. Goth. sz/an. Cf. Latin szlére. 

25. Goth. slavan.® 

26. Goth. skaman; OHG. scamén; AgS. scamian, sceamian ; 
ON. skamma (-a37). 

27. Goth. saurgan*; OHG.sorgén; OS. sorgon; AgS. sorgian. 

28. OHG. swigén; AgS. swigian; OS. swigon. 

29. Goth. staurran; OHG. storrén; ON. stira. 

30. OHG. zalén®; OS. talon; AgS. talian; ON. tala. 

31. Goth. ¢vauan; OHG. tréén, triwén; OS. trion; AgS. 
triwian; ON. tria. | 

32. Goth. pahan; OHG. dagén; OS. thagon; ON. pegja. 

33- Goth. pzvan; AgS. péowian. 

34. Goth. pardan; OHG. darbén; OS. tharbon; AgS. pear- 
fian; ON. parfa. 

35- Goth. pudan; OHG. dolén; OS. tholon; AgS. polian; ON. 
pola. 


1In AgS. is found the pret. mearn, murnon as well as the weak pret. No 
infinitive occurs. 

? Prim. *ri-rai-mi, Kluge, PBB. VIII 343; Johansson, Verba contr. 181. 

3Sifan and slavan have been lost elsewhere in Teut., and do not appear in 
the cognate languages. Still, the non-derivative character of the verbs shows 
that they must be of ancient origin. From their form they could belong to 
none of the other weak conjugations; hence it seems not too daring to place 
slavan and sifan among the Prim. Teut. az-verbs. 

*Saurgan. Apparently a nominal derivative (Goth. saurga). Johansson 
places it among the strong aorist (neuter-passive) formations: *s,7ghé- or 
*s,rké. (De deriv. Verb. contr. 192.) 

5 Zalén is found (but rarely) in OHG. 
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36. OHG. wahhén'; AgS. wacian; OS. wakon; ON. vaka 
(vakéz) (Goth. wakan). 

37- Goth. witan; OHG. wizzén (in gi-, iv-wizzén); AgS. 
witian, weotian. 

38. Goth. *wunan (in in-vunands) ; OHG. wonén; OS. wonon; 
AgS. wonian. 


The preceding verbs may be ascribed with comparative cer- 
tainty to the Prim. Teut. az-class. To this list might be added 
certain others which may have been originally az-verbs, but from 
their present condition it is difficult to say with certainty what 
was their primitive form ;— 

1. Gothic dauan, bauaida; pres. ind. sg. 2 dbauith, Rom. 7. 18. 
OHG. bthen, bhwen, bhia; strong pret. part. gebhwen. AgS. 
buian, biwian; bida, buiida; st. v. bian; pret. part. gebiuin -bien 
-byn. OS. (Cott.) d@on; (M.) bd@an, bhida. ON. bia, 5jé, 
bjéggom, bienn. 

It is evident that there must have existed in Prim. Teut. a 
strong verb *sauan, belonging probably to the reduplicating 
class. The strong forms of Goth., OHG., AgS. and ON. cannot 
be of late growth. The weak forms, however, common to all the 


dialects are puzzling. It is hardly possible that these weak forms 
were developed independently in the different dialects. Hence 
we must conclude that in Prim. Teut. the strong inflection of 
bauan was gradually yielding to the invasion of weak forms. 


1Wahhén, wacian, etc., is to be distinguished from the st. v. *wakan *wok 
seen in AgS. wacan wéc, Friesian waka (pres. part. wakandon-), ON. pret. part. 
vakinn. It is not apparent from the forms found in Goth. whether Goth. 
wakan is the strong or the weak verb. See Schulze, Gothische Glossar: opt. 
pres. I. plu. wakaima, 2. plu. wakaip; part. pres. wakandans. A single 6-form 
is found in OHG. (Graff, 1 674). Cf. Lat. vegére. 

2Cf. Lat. vidére. Still, vidére is to be referred directly to Teut. st. v. *witan, 
not tothe ai-verb. Teut.az-verb witan is simply a derivative from the existent 
strong verb. Vidére and witam -aida are not equivalent formations, but are 
independently developed from the same original strong verb seen in Gr. 
eldovac—oida, Teut. *witan. 

3Cf. Braune, Ahd. Gram. §353, anm. 3: “ Hierher (reduplicierende verba, 
klasse II) gehérte urspriinglich d¢an—jedoch bildet es seine formen im Ahd, 
regelmassig nach art der schw. verba I.” Further, §354, anm. 3 d (ddan bei 
Otfried): “3. pl. ind. pret. diruun, 1V 459, und 2. sg. conj. pret. dirucwis, II 7. 
18. Von einigen dieser verba giebt es merkwiirdige praeterital-bildungen mit 
innerem 7, in denen man vielleicht nachklange der alten reduplications- 
praeterita sehen darf.” See Schmidt, KZ. X1X 285. 
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What was the character of the usurping inflection? Gothic alone 
shows a consistent a7-inflection, the other dialects pointing to an 
original 7-formation. Saxon, it is true, has béonf,\occurring once 
in a single MS—the regular Saxon representative of a primitive 
at-verb. But the only preterit form found in that dialect is of the 
j-ciass, as it is in OHG. and AgS. 

It seems to me that there is but one way out of the difficulty, 
viz. to presuppose for Prim. Teut., not a complete weak inflection, 
but simply the development of a dental pret., which took the 
place of the older reduplicated preterit. Such a development 
seems not unnatural, if it be remembered that the dental preterit 
is but a development of the old middle past passive participle— 
not, therefore, necessarily and exclusively a possession of the 
weak classes. 

As to the original form of the weak preterit, it may be granted 
that within a strong verb only a preterit without connecting vowel 
could have arisen. As to magan the preterit mahia, to skulan 
the preterit sku/da was formed, we should expect, with the present 
theory of development, to dauan a preterit *sauda. If it be 
granted that the preterit of the az-conjugation is to be found in 
the AgS. hefde, ON. haf%i, it is then easy to see how dauan 
was drawn into the az-conjugation. In Gothic dauda received 
the same treatment as did *habda, and developed the corres- 
ponding ai-forms in the pret. In AgS. and OHG., on the 
contrary, the pret. fell in naturally with the long-stemmed 7-verbs ; 
hence the 7-forms. 

Bauan, then, belongs to the az-conjugation only thus far, that 
in Prim. Teut. it developed a dental preterit, equivalent in form 
to the original preterit of the az-verb, 


2. OHG. borgén; AgS. borgian. 

This verb is possibly a Teutonic verbal derivative formed like 
ginén. Cf. Goth. dairgan, OHG. dérgan, AgS. beorgan. It is 
possibly, however, a West Germanic denominative. Cf. AgS. 
borg, OHG. burgo. In favor of the former derivation, it might 
be urged that the nature of the az-conjugation makes nominal 
derivatives rare. If derived from a verb, dorgén might without 
hesitation be ascribed to Prim. Teut.; the denominative would be 
comparatively late. 


3. OHG. garawén, garwén, garawjan, garén, garén; AgS. 
gearwian, gearwan; OS. garuwian, gerwian; ON. gorva, girsi. 
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Garawén is possibly an old az-denominative, but the testimony 
of the dialects is too contradictory to admit of decision. 


4. OHG. hilosén, hlosén. 

Hlosén is certainly an old non-derivative belonging to Prim. 
Teut., but 4/os-nian of AgS. shows that it may have belonged 
originally to the -z-inflection. Verbs of this latter conjugation 
pass regularly in OHG. into the é@-class; e. g. Goth. ¢umdnan = 
OHG. zundén, Goth. mikilnan = OHG. michilén, etc. In-AgS., 
on the contrary, the -7- is often retained. 


5. Goth. #etlan; OHG. hwilén; AgS. hwilian. 

The fact that the d-class is the regular Teutonic class of nominal 
derivatives makes it probable that, in this case, OHG. and AgS. 
have preserved the older form. 


6. Gothic *wanan (in verbal noun wanains); OHG. wanén; 
AgS. wanian. 

An old adj. derivative. Goth. was, ON. vanr,etc. As to the 
original form, Gothic alone cannot be considered decisive. 


7. Goth. weihan; OHG. wihjan (Graff, I 724, quotes a single 
é-form) ; ON. vigja, vigsz. 

It is not certain whether this verb belonged originally to the 
ai- or to the 7-class. The fact that it is always transitive is 
testimony in favor of the latter view. 


To this list may be added a comparatively large number of 
denominatives common to OHG. and Sax., to AgS. and OS., or 
to the three dialects. These denominatives have in West Ger- 
manic the treatment of az-verbs, and still are not to be ascribed 
to Prim. Teut.:— 


1. OHG. arnén (-6n) AgS. earnian. 
2. baldén bealdian. 
t - dagén lagian. 
Ta Sérén OS. faron 
‘ érén éron 
6. gebén gebon geofian. 
7 haftén hafton 
8. hlittarén hluttrian. 
9. hriuwén hriwon 
IO. klagén klagon 
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11. OHG. kuolén OS. célon AgS. célian. 

12. lamén lamon 

13. langén langon langian. 
14. gquekkén guikon cwician, 
15. rifén ripon ripian. 
16. wartén wardon weardian. 


A consideration of the preceding list of original az-verbs brings 
out certain facts which are of importance for the light they throw 
upon the original character and function of the class. 

(1) Of the thirty-eight verbs that may be ascribed to Prim. 
Teut., eight only are denominatives, viz. arman, fullén, leikan, 
riuan, skaman, zalén, thiwan, wunan. 

(2) The following are deverbatives, i. e. verbs coexisting with 
and derived from strong verbs: 


ginén—from *ginan, *gain. (Cf. OHG. geinjan, AgS. génan.) 

klebén—from *kliban. (Cf. OHG. kiiban, kieib, ON. clifa, cleif.) 

hlinén—from *hilinan, *hlain. (Cf. OHG. hleinjan, ON. hleina.) 

liban—*liban, *laib. (Cf. Goth. ga-leiban.) 

héhan—st. reduplicating verb *hanhan. (Cf. Goth. héhan, OHG. 
hahan, AgS. hén, etc.) 

wahhén—*wacan, *wéc. (Cf. AgS. wacan wéc, ON. pret. part. 
vakinn.) 

Sragéin—*frihnan frah. (Cf. Goth. frathnan, etc.) 


From the pret. pres. verbs kunnan, witan, parban have been 
developed the ai-verbs kunnan, kunnaida; witan, witaida; 
parban, parbaida. 

(3) There remain twenty non-derivatives, viz. azstan, bibén, 
Ji(s)an, folgén, haban, hatan, hogén, luban, maurnan,; reiran, 
sagén, sifan, silan, slavan, saurgan,’ swigén, staurran, trauan, 
pahan, pulan. 

A comparison of these non-derivatives with the same verbs as 
they exist in the cognate languages shows that there, too, they 


1The AgS. pret. mearn (pl. murnon) is apparently the remnant of an old 
strong verb. If such a strong verb existed in Prim. Teut., maurnan should be 
added to the list of verbal derivatives. But the AgS. preterit is possibly a 
new formation, like the Middle High German sweic, pret. of swigan, beside 
swicte, 
2 Johansson, 192. 
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are non-derivatives. Azstan is in Greek aidouat (= *arzdouat).' 
Bibén is, according to Fick and Kluge, original *dh7-bhaz-mi, 
retran is *vi-rai-mi.? Sanskr. piyati is Teut. fi-7-an; Skr. ¢ddati, 
Teut.hatan. ‘Teut. pulan is Grk. érAnv (cp. érddacaa) ; Teut. sagén, 
Grk. éweme, éu-ore (Lat. in-sece). 

Reconsider, now, the relation of the Teutonic az-verbs with the 
Latin verbs in 2, upon which so much stress has been laid. The 
number of Latin and Teutonic equivalents is in reality very small. 
There are only haban, habére; luban,lubére; silan, silére; pahan, 
tacére; witan, vidére. Of these, vidére is of little importance in 
evidence of the original identity of the two classes, inasmuch as 
witan is apparently a Teutonic derivative. A like development 
is seen in Teut. wacan, wachén; Lat. vegére. Furthermore, 
Prim. Teut. az-verbs may be represented in Latin in other 
conjugations; e.g. gi-én, Lat. hidve; hlinén, Lat. in-clindre; 
hatan, Lat. cadére; sagén, Lat. in-sece. 

The likeness of vocabulary noticeable in the Latin é-class and 
the Teutonic az-class admits of ready explanation as the result of 
likeness in function. It would, indeed, be unnatural that two 
classes, holding the same position in their respective languages, 
should not have some verbs in common. But identity of function 
and likeness in vocabulary are not sufficient to prove identity of 
origin. A more important point of resemblance is seen in the 
character of the stem-syllable. So much must be conceded to 
Johansson’s theory, that the stem of the Teutonic az-conjugation 
is not the present stem, that it is the same as that found in the 
Latin @-class, and that both agree in this respect with the Greek 
passive n-aorist.* 


A: comparison of the az-inflection with the corresponding -7-an- 
inflection is not without interest. In the latter class the stem 
shows the third grade of the vowel; e. g. us-/uknan, from /ékan ; 
tundnan, from *tindan (cf. tandjan); bundnan, from bindan; 
lusnan, from “iusan; lifnan, from ga-leiban, etc. The method 
of formation is the same in the az-deverbatives klebén, hlinén, 
liban, etc. 


1 Bezzenberger, Beitr. IV 313. 

*For etymology of dibén =*bhi-bhai-mi, see Fick, Wb.’ IV, p. 50, and 
Kluge, KZ. XXVI, p. 85; for retran = *ri-rai-mi, Kluge, PBB. VIII 343. 
See Johansson, De deriv. Verb. contr. 192. 

3Johansson, 192. * 
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A further parallel between the two conjugations is seen in their 
treatment of denominatives. Regularly beside the passive -a7- 
or -2-an-verbs might be developed an active causative verb in -7- ; 


e. g. 
Goth. hafinan, AgS. heftnian, ON. hafina. 
Goth. haftjan, AgS. heftan, OHG. haftjan. 


OHG. zalén, OS. talon, AgS. talian, ON. tala. 
OHG. zedlan, OS. tellian, AgS. tellan, ON. telja. 


OHG. hangén, OS. hangon, AgS. hangian, ON. hanga (st. v.) 
OHG. hengen. 


In both conjugations the denominatives are of late formation. 

The Prim. Teut. existence of correlative az- and 7-formations is 
further of interest within the az-conjugation itself. In Prim. 
Teut., without doubt, the difference between the two formations 
in meaning and function was strictly kept. But in some cases 
the early distinction was gradually lost, and, in consequence, a 
confusion of forms arose. Take, for example, the verbs hatan 
and hatjan. No distinction is made between them in Gothic; 
yet the evidence of all the other dialects shows that they were 
originally independent verbs :— 


Goth. hatan, OHG. hazzén, AgS. hatian, OS. haton, ON. hata. 
Goth. hatjan, OHG. hezzen, AgS. *hettan (hettende), OS. hettjan. 


Another instance of the confusion of inflections is found in 
wachén :— 


OHG. wahhén, OS. wakon, AgS. wacian, ON. vaka. 

Goth. wakjan, OHG. wakjan, AgS. *weccan (weccende), ON. 
vekja. 

I see no way of accounting for 
OHG. folgén, AgS. folgian, AgS. fylgian, ON. fylgja 


but by presupposing two original verbs */folgan and *fulgjan. 
The evidence of Goth. hugjan, OHG. hogén seems to point to 
two originally related verbs. 

This tendency to double formation, having its origin in Prim. 
‘Teut., accounts, in part at least, for what Sievers and other 
grammarians have considered a peculiar treatment of the az-verb 
in AgS. Sievers (OE. Gram. 416, n. 5) remarks, with regard to 
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the treatment of the az-verbs in AgS.: ‘‘They have either gone 
over to the second class, or have a more or less perfect double 
formation, and are thus inflected in both classes: /ylg(e)an— 
fylgde and folgiaxn—folgode, tellan—tealde and talian—talode. 
From wacian there is a present participle weccende; and from 
hatian, the present participle hettende.””' 


B.— Treatment of the Original ai-class in the Teutonic Dialects. 


In treating the dialectic development of the az-class, the following 
points are to be considered : 

(a) The relative extent and importance of the conjugation in 
the various dialects. 

(6) The manner in which each dialect preserves and modifies 
the original characteristics and tendencies of the class. 

(¢) The condition of the dialects with regard to inflection. 

(a) With regard to the first point for discussion—the extent of 
the az-class in the dialects—the case may be thus stated in general 
terms: Gothic and Norse are upon practically the same footing 
in their treatment of the class—in both dialects the verbs are few 
in number, and nearly all of them are neuters. Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Saxon have practically lost the inflection, the primitive az- 
verbs which have been retained in those dialects passing regularly 
into the é-class. In OHG. alone has this class assumed any 
importance in the general process of verb-development. There 
it appears as a very large class, capable of indefinite growth. 

The Norse ai-class includes the following verbs’: d/aka, dbrosa, 
dripa, duga, flaka, gana, gapa, gnapa, gd, glotta, grifa, hafa, 
horfa, hvalfa, kaupa, kligja, lafa, lifa, j4, loda, lima, mara, né, 
sama, segja, séma, skolla, skorta, spara, stara, stira, jd, tria, 
ugga, una, vaka, vara, pegja, pola, pora, prasa. The number of 
original az-verbs among these is small: hafa, lifa, segja, ‘ria, 
pola, pegja, una and vaka. The rest of the primitive verbs of the 
third class have passed either into the 7- or into the 6-class. 

Norse é-verbs originally az-verbs are /74—/7467, hata-hatadz, 
lika-likadi, skamma-skammaisi, sorga-sorgast. Norse verbs in 


?It should be noted that weccende, hettende, have been preserved, not as 
present participles of wacian, hatian, but as participial nouns. 
2See Wimmer, §150; Noreen, §434. 
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j- originally in az- are bifa—bif%i (late bifadsz), esta-esti, ryna- 
ryndt. The pret. hang%z, used interchangeably with hekk, should 
perhaps be counted among the Norse representatives of the az- 
class. 

In AgS. the sole remnants of the original class are haddan, 
libban, secg(e)an, hycg(e)an. The other verbs classed by Sievers 
with these to form the third weak conjugation—viz. d7éag(e)an, 
sméag(e)an, féog(e)an, fréog(e)an—do not, with the exception 
of féog(e)an, belong to the original az-class. They may, more- 
over, be accounted for regularly as contract verbs of the second 
_ Class. Take, for example, /réog(e)an, which by the regular laws 
of contraction is thus derived: Goth. frijén = AgS. fréon. In 
accordance with AgS. development, /r@on becomes /réog(e)an. 
Now, if this verb has in AgS. the inflection of habban, secg(e)an, 
etc., there should be umlaut in the infinitive, the first person sing. 
pres. ind., etc. ‘The original inflection,” says Sievers,’ “is more 
clearly perceptible in Ps. thanin WS.” But the z of Ps. frigan 
is not necessarily the z-umlaut of 0. It is found not infrequently 
where umlaut is impossible, and can only be considered a dialectic 
treatment of ¢o before g. For example, wriga is quoted for WS. 
wréon, tih for téoh, fligu and ligende for fléogu and fléogende.* 

The following process of development seems possible: 


Pres. ind. sg. 1, (seadf-ie) =WS. fréo-ge =Ps. fri-gu. 
2,frij-6st = Sréost Sréast. 
3, fviyj-op = Sré0d Sréad, fréos. 
pl. 1, 2, 3, (sealf-ia3)= Sréo-gad Jri-ga. 
imp. sg. 2, /777-6 = Sréo Sréa. 
pl. 2, (seadf-2a3)= Sréo-g(e)ad Sri-ga. 
Pret. ind. frij-dde = Sréode Sréode, fréade. 


The inflection of f/éogan is exactly the same as that of /réog(e)an, 
the Ps. forms being /figan-figu, féast, féad, figad-féa, figad, 
jéade. In the same way, sméag(e)an may be conceived as a 
contract verb of the é-class, the ¢ of smégan, smégu being the 
regular dialectic representative of @a before g (Sievers, 163). 


1OE, Gram. 416, n. 4. 

2OE. Gram. 383. 3 OE, Gram. 165. 

*Sievers, §166, 3: “WG. i, a (from 0) gives 4 in Ps.: fréa, beside fre: 
North. frio, fréo.” Also WS. /reo. 
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The possible development, then, might be thus expressed: 
*smaudn = sméa(ajn = AgS. smedg(e)an=Ps. smégan; AgS. 
sméage = Ps. smégu; *smaudst= AgS. sméa(a)st; *smaudp = 
AgS. sméa(a)t = WS. sméag(e)ad = Ps. smégas, etc. 

Such a process of elimination reduces the third class in AgS. 
to the condition of the same class in OS., where there remain only 
hebbian, libbian, huggian and seggian. 


(4) The Saxon dialects, as has been seen, have no independent 
ai-class. Consequently they are thrown out of the consideration 
in treating the extent to which the dialects preserve and modify 
the original characteristics. But while AgS. and OS. yielded the 
ai- in favor of the 4é-inflection, OHG. seized upon the central 
characteristic of the original conjugation as the basis of develop- 
ment for an important class. As Jacobi (Beitrage zur deutschen 
Gram.) long ago pointed out, very few of the OHG. é-class are 
transitive verbs. 

By means of such emphasis upon the passive nature of the 
original class, OHG. pushed to its farthest extreme that power of 
double formation seen already in Prim. Teut. The @- and 7-form- 
ations became thus active and passive counterparts, any adjective 
being capable of taking either form. ald appears in daldjan, 
where the meaning 40 emébolden is required, while daldén simply 
states the possession of the quality of boldness. The significance of 
the az-development in OHG. may be illustrated by a consideration 
of the Gothic 7-class as represented in OHG.; Goth. ddindjan is 
OHG. dlinden, to blind; d/intén, to be or to become blind. Goth. 
drébjan is OHG. truoben, to trouble; ¢vuobén, to be troubled. 
Goth. haftjan is OHG. heftan, to bind; haftén, to be bound. 
Goth. hardjan is OHG. hardjan, to harden; hardén, to become 
hard. Goth. hatljan is OHG. heilen, to cure, save; hetlén, to 
heal. Goth. hveitjan is OHG. hwizjan, to whiten; hwitén, to 
be white. Goth. /awhatjan is OHG. lohazzen, lohazén, both 
intransitive. Goth. marzjan is OHG. marrjan, to impede; 
[marrén], MHG. marren, to stop (i. e. to be impeded). Goth. 
warmjan is OHG. warmjan, to warm; warmén, to become warm. 
Examples might be quoted indefinitely in further illustration of 
the point. 

In Saxon and Anglo-Saxon it is noticeable that the é-conjuga- 
tion exercises, in a certain measure, the passive function belonging 
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in Prim. Teut. to the az-class. The explanation of this can only 
be that, with the passage of the az-verbs into the é-conjugation, 
the power of passive formation was transferred to the latter. So 
there arose such verbs as the following, which preserved, through- 
out the AgS. period, their old distinction of form ; earmian, to be 
wretched, yrman, to render wretched; deaddian, to be bold, 
byldan, to embolden; célian, to be cold, célan, to cool; driugian, 
to become dry, drygan, to dry; dlacian, to be pale, d/écan, to 
bleach (i. e. to make pale); céapian, to buy, cypan, to sell (i. e. 
to cause to buy); cwacian, to tremble, cweccan, to cause to * 
tremble ; forhtian, to be afraid, fyrhtan, to cause fear; /atian, to 
be late, Jettan, to hinder (i. e. to make late); wearmian, to be 
warm, wyrman, to make warm. Many other AgS. double form- 
ations occur, which keep the old distinction of form but preserve 
no trace of the old difference of meaning. For example, deorh- 
tian, byrhtan, to shine; fuliian, fyllan, both meaning ‘to fill’ and 
‘to fulfil’; stadian and sfellan, to establish; démian, déman, to 
judge.’ Old Saxon shows traces of a like development in ha/fon, 
heftian; hardon, herdian,; stillon, stillian; twiflon, twiflian; 
wakon, wekkian. 

The question now arises, How does it happen that the charac- 
teristic development of the ai-class is not found in Gothic and 
Old Norse? The explanation is contained in the development 
of the -2-an-class in those dialects. The two classes held, of 
course, the same position in Primitive Teutonic. But in West 
Germanic the az-inflection was developed as the class of passive 
formation, while in East Germanic a parallel development took 
place with the -z-az-inflection. The parallel is made the more 
striking by the fact that the -2-am-class in Norse, like the a7z-class 
in AgS., passed into the é-conjugation. Gothic, then, alone bears 
evidence to the development of the medial -7-am-inflection as a 
means of constructing passive denominatives corresponding to 
active and causative 7-verbs; e. g. (see Meyer, Die gotische 
Sprache, §§213, 214) ga-batnan, to be of use, ga-batjan, to make | 
use of; ga-blindnan, to be blind, ga-dlindjan, to make blind; 
af-daubnan, to be or to become hardened, af-daubjan, to render 


1 This peculiarity of the ai-development may account for many irregularities 
in the AgS. weak verbs. For example, adrigde (Sievers, 416, n. 5) may be, not 
an old az-pret., but the result of confusion between drigode and drjgde. From 
longian ‘to long for’ and /engan ‘to lengthen,’ there arose the verb /engian. 
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hard; dréénan, to be disheartened, dvébjan, to dishearten; af- 
dumbnan, to become dumb, af-dumbjan,to make dumb; /ud/nan, 
to be full, fud/jan, to fill; haftnan, to hang (intr.), haftjan, to hang 
(tr.), etc. 

Numerous examples might be quoted in direct support of the 
parallelism existing in East and West Germanic with regard to 
their respective development of the two conjugations. A few may 
suffice. Take, for instance, the already quoted example of verbal 
derivatives from Teut. *d/ind-s: East Germ., Goth. déndnan, 
blindjan, ON. blindna, West Germ., OHG. dlintén, dblintjan. 
From haz/- are formed EG., Goth. hazlnan, ga-hailjan, WG.., 
OHG. heilén, heiljan, AgS. hélan. From mikil-: Goth. mikil- 
nan, mtikiljan, OHG. mithhilén, AgS. miclian, miclan. From 
hard-; ON. hardna, herda, OHG. hartén, hartjan, OS. hardon, 
herdjan. From dat-: (Goth. datiza) Goth. ga-batnan, ON. batna, 
OHG. bazén. From fast-: ON. fastna, festa, OHG. fastén, 
fastjan. Insome cases the two tendencies are not distinct; for 
AgS. has still traces of the -2-an-verb, while Norse and Gothic 
preserve the az-inflection. Thus the condition of wakan receives 


vaka, 
vakna, 


W. Germ., OHG. wahhén, wecchen, OS. wakon, wekkjan, 
AgS. } Sacme weccan. Again, Goth. haftnan, haftjan, ON. 


wecnian, 
hafina, OHG. haftén, heftan, OS. hafton, heftjan, AgS. heft- 
nian, heftan. By the development of the -7-az-conjugation, the 
passive function of the az-verb was lost sight of in Gothic, as 
is shown, for example, in wezhan, -aida, to hallow; wethnan, to 
become holy. OHG. in this case has wihjan, ON. vig ja.’ 


vekja; 


explanation: E. Germ., Goth. wakjan, on. { 


(c) In order to represent the inflectional condition of the third 
weak class in Teutonic, it will be natural to compare the regular 


1 As in AgS. the passage of the az-verbs into the é-class gave to that class 
the passive function, so in Norse the same function was given to the 6-class 
by the entrance into it of the -z-an-verbs. This is evidenced by the many 
double formations in Norse used without distinction of meaning; e. g. duna— 
dunaSi : dynja-dundi; ecin-kunna-kunnadi, -kynna-kynti; fegra—fegrasi, 
Segra-fegr’i; fiska-fiska8i, fiskja-fisk8i; frosta—frostaSi, frysta-frysti; glada— 
gladaSi : gléSja-gladdi. These must have been originally active and passive 
correlatives. 
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inflection in each of the other dialects with that in the Gothic. 
To begin with OHG.: 


From Goth. we expect in OHG. but find 
Ind. pres. sg. 1, haba *habu habém 
2, habais habés 
3, habaip habét 
pl. 1, habam *habam-és habémés 
habaip habét 
3 haband *habant habént 
Opt. pres. sg. 2, habazs habés 
3, habat 1+3, habe 
pl. 1, habaima habém 
2, habaip habét 
3, habaina habén 
Imp. sg. 2, habat habe 
pl. 1, habam *habam-és habémés 
2, habaip habét 
Ind. pret. habuida habéta 


Mahlow (Die langen Vocale) sees a difficulty in considering 
OHG. é the equivalent of Goth. az; for, he maintains, the regular 
OHG. treatment of Goth. az is seen in arvabeit (Goth. arbaips). 
In the Alemannian opt. 4a/teie, hafteiest Mahlow finds the desired 
form. The objections to this view are: (1) ez of Alemannian opt. 
is not an original diphthong, but a writing for ¢7 (sometimes eg), 
the 7 of which was introduced late to separate Ze, the reg. Alem. 
opt. ending; (2) unaccented Goth. az, not auslaut, becomes é 
outside the conj., e. g. Goth. dlindaim = OHG. blintém. The az 
in avabezt has received the treatment of az in accented syllables, 
because of its strong secondary stress. 

The OHG. inflection, then, is in all respects that of the Goth., 
save that the Goth. strong forms in the present are replaced by 
regular forms in 2. 

In Norse it is more difficult than in OHG. to recognize the 
original end-vowels; for in the process of development the 
original conditions have been obscured, so that forms once 
distinct fall together. For example, the endings of the long- 
syllable verbs of the first class are no longer to be distinguished 
from those of the third, in spite of the difference in origin. In 
the present case the strong optative shows the regular develop- 
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ment of the vowel in unaccented syllables; e. g. Goth. fadlan, 
fallais, fallai=ON. falla, faller, -ir, falle, -t.1 Contrary toOHG., 
ai in unaccented syllables not auslaut has in Norse the same 
treatment as auslaut az. Thus, then, the Goth. and ON. az- 
inflections may be compared :— 


Goth. tvauan. Expected Norse forms. Variations. 
Ind. pres. sg. 1, ¢raua *try (?) trie, -2 
2, trauatis 2+3, “rier, -ir 
3, trauatp 
pl. 1, ‘rauam trum 
2, trauaip tries, -78 
3, trauand triia 
Opt. pres. sg. 1, ¢vauan tria 
2, trauats trier, -ir 
3, trauat trie, -t 
pl. 1, ‘vauaima truiem-im 
2, trauatp trues, -28 
3, trauaina trie, -t (?) 
Imp. sg. 2, ¢rauaz trie, -t 
pl. 1, ¢rauam trim 
2, trauaip tried, -76 
Ind. pret. trauaida *triest, -t5t trast 
Part. pret. ¢vauazps *tritdy—triit triat 


In the present system ON. reflects, with even more faithfulness 
than does OHG., the condition of the Gothic verb. In the pret., 
however, ON. differs from both the other dialects. There is no 
doubt that in ON. the pret. part. as well as the pret. ind. had 
originally the short form. The part. in -a67-at is a comparatively 
late development, after the analogy of the d-inflection. Remnants 
of the older conditions are found in gd6r to the verb gd, in horft 
to horfa, skort to skorta, spart to spara, polt to pola, etc.’ 

Between Norse and the Saxon dialects the point of contact lies 
in the common forms of the pret. In the inflection of the present, 
however, Saxon and Anglo-Saxon differ entirely from the other 
dialects :— 


1See Noreen, Altnord. Gram. 442; Collitz, Die Behandlung des urspr. 
auslaut. az, p. 48. 


? Noreen, 434, 435. 
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Expected Sax. forms. Actual inflection. 
Goth. hadan, Sax. *haban, AgS.*hafan. Sax. hebbian. AgS. habdban. 
Ind. pres. sg. 1, haba *habu *hafu hebbiu habbe 
2, habais habes hafas habas, -es hafas(t) 
3, habaip habeth hafas habath,-eth hafad 
pl. 2, Aabaip *habeth *hafad hebbiath hebbas 
Opt. sg. 1, Aabau *haba *hafa hebbie hebbe 
Ind. pret. Aabaida *habeda *hafada habda hefda 
Part. pret. Aadaips *habeth *hafad habd hefd 
Imp. habai *haba *hafe haba-e hafa 


The -z-forms of the Cotton MS are noteworthy, e. g. Cott. Aad7s, 
habi against Mon. hadas, habes. Prof. Collitz’ points out that this 
-t- is late, introduced into the inflection from the 7-conj. Prof. 
Collitz’s position is justly taken, for the -as, -es-forms of the Mon. 
could not be explained on the basis of the Cott. inflection. More- 
over, the Cott. MS has dades once, while the absence of umlaut 
in habis shows that the formation must be late. 

With regard to AgS. the question arises, Are hafast, hafad the 
equivalents of Goth. hadbais, habaip? They areapparently é-forms : 
from the condition of Old Sax. we should expect -es, ec. In Old 
Sax. ai- in unaccented syllables not auslaut has the same treat- 
ment as auslaut az-.2 The same is apparently true in AgS., e. g. 
optative pl. ending -ez = Goth. -azza. Still, it is further true that 
AgS. shows -az interchanging with -ez, like that of Mon. hadas-es, 
though the @ in AgS. is less common. The stages of develop- 
ment in AgS. would seem to be, then, -a7za, -an, -en. It seems 
to me most probable that hafast, hafad are not 6-forms, but that 
the older a from az has been preserved from the influence of the 
6-inflection. AgS. hefst, hefs, the common forms in prose 
(see Sievers, AgS. Gram. 416, n. 1; Cosijn, Altwestsachsische 
Gram. 133), cannot, however, come directly from hafast, hafas, 
but presuppose fhe/fest, hefeds. The latter forms occur in 
Northumbrian, as will be at once seen in examining, for instance, 
the Lindisfarne Gospels (Durham Book) and the Rushworth MS. 
In the Gospel of St. Matthew* the following variants are found: 
2sg. hefest (R.), hefes (L.); 3 sg. (be)-haves-hefis (L.), hefes 
(R.+L.), Aef5 (R.). The forms hefest (hefst), hefs (hefed) 
bear the same relation to hafast, hafad that Mon. habas, habath 


? Urspr. auslaut. a7, 43. 

? For AgS. auslaut ai see Collitz, Urspr. auslaut. az, p. 47. 

3The Gospel according to St. Matthew in AgS., North. and Old Mercian. 
Edited by Kemble and Skeat. 
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bear to Mon. hades, habeth. Imp. hefe, too, occurs in the North. 
Gospel as Aaée in the Heliand. 

To sum up the important points regarding the inflectional 
condition of the az-class in Teutonic:—Goth. and OHG. are on 
the same footing, but, at the same time, OHG. has not the strong 
forms of the Goth.; ON. agrees in the present system with OHG., 
but has a preterit without connecting vowel; AgS. and OS. in the 
present system agree with Goth., OHG. and ON. only in the form 
of 2d and 3d sg. pres. ind., everywhere else in the present 7-forms 
occur. The Saxon preterit is the same as that of the Norse. 

In addition to the small groups of verbs representing the az-class 
in AgS., there are a few verbs of the d-class which have the 
shortened pret. of the az-verbs, and are therefore sometimes 
reckoned with them. But only in case the verb was an original 
ai-verb is it safe to argue from the short pret. an earlier a7z-inflec- 
tion. The prets. swtgde, licde, murnde’ are without doubt 
remnants of an older condition. Sievers considers indicative of 
a like development such forms as plegde, gepingde, gedrigde, 
beside drigade, plagade, pingede. 

, There is, however, positive evidence to show that irregularities 
of this kind may find sufficient explanation in the instability of 
the AgS. -é- and -7-classes. By the presence in AgS. ofa -7- in 
the -d-inflection, the two conjugations are brought together; 
hence, confusion arises. In Grein’s Sprachsatz are found the 
following striking instances of changing inflection: @mettan, 
ametian; ehtan, ehtian (eahtan, eahtian); gearwian, gearwan, 
gyrwan; hlynian (in pret. hlynode), hlynnan, hwearfan, hwear- 
fran; plegan (only inf.), plegian (only pret.); swarian, swerian ; 
wrixlian, wrixlan. This point is quite distinct from that noted 
above, of the original power of forming passive verbs, with correl- 
atives in the active 7-class. Still, as the original functions are 
obscured in AgS., and old distinctions have lost their original 
force, it becomes almost impossible to determine when the double 
formation is old, and when it comes from a comparatively late 
confusion of inflections. 

Departures from the regular inflection may be noted here in 
passing. In OHG. occasional short preterits are found like those 
of AgS. and Norse; e.g. fraégda ( fragta, frdcta), Graff, III 814; 
hapta (Frg. 4 times, Is. 1), Graff, 1V 726; hogta, Graff, IV 786: 
occasional 7-forms; hebis, hebit; segis, segit; libis, libit,; libita, 


1 Sievers, Zur Flexion der schwachen Verba, PBB. VIII go. 
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habita (hebita). In ON. hafa, segja, pegja have a mixed az- and 
j-inflection. 


(2) The common é-tendency. In all the dialects outside of 
Gothic there is a decided tendency toward the é-development. 
Norse, perhaps, shows this to a degree less marked than any of 
the other dialects; still, the tendency is there unmistakable. 
Certain of the verbs having a full az-inflection are at the same 
time fully or partially inflected with the second class, i. e. ¢v#a (in 
mistriia), gana, blaka (pret. only in 6), spara. The é-past part. has 
almost replaced the older one without vowel, e. g. spar(a)t, pol(a)?, 
dugat, unat, etc. Six of the Prim. Teut. az-verbs have passed 
over entirely into the é-conjugation: fudla, fullasi; hata, hatadi ; 
lika, likadsi; skamma, skammasi; sorga, sorgasi; tala, talasz. 

The explanation of the Norse é-tendency is to be found in the 
general condition of the weak verbal development in that dialect. 
The second weak class is in Norse the largest and most important 
class, including the original fourth and second. On the other 
hand, the third class is small and unimportant, holding no active, 
independent position in the language. Furthermore, the second 
and third classes are brought together by the lack of umlaut 
throughout the inflection. It is not unnatural that the more 
important conj. should tend to absorb the less important, espe- 
cially where the two are so nearly allied in form as they are in ON. 

In OHG. the intrusion of é-forms into the @-inflection is very 
common. Piper’s edition of Otfried gives the following inter- 
changing forms found in that text alone: érén, érén; fagén, 
fagin; fragén, frigin; holén, holén; klagén, klagén; korén, 
korén,; lobén,lobén; losén, losin; manén,manén; mérén, mérén; 
riuwén, riuwdn; sparén, sparén; suftén, suftin; sworgén, swor- 
gon, thionén, thionén; tholén, tholén; werdén, werdén,; werén, 
werén,; wernén, wernén; wisén, wisdn,; wonén, wondn; zalén, 
zalén. Besides the original az-verbs found in this list, still others 
belong here: 47bén, 5ibén (found once); folgén, folgén; ginén, 
ginin; habén, habén (in a single text, see Graff, IV 723 sq.); 
hlinén, hlinén,; trién, trién; wahhén, wahhén; hlosén, hlosén. 

The tendency, however, to the @-inflection is not in OHG. 
peculiar to the third class, as is evident from the fact that the 
same tendency is characteristic of the OHG. 7-development, e. g. 
Goth. ambahtjan = OHG. ambahien, ambahtén; Goth. arbaidjan 
= OHG. arbeiten, arbeitén; Goth. gaumjan = OHG. goumjan, 
goumén; Goth. hrainjan = OHG. hreinjan, reinén; Goth. hug- 
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garjan = OHG. hungaren, hungarén; Goth. lausjan= OHG. 
lésjan, losin; Goth. stainjan = OHG., steinen, steinén; Goth. 
taiknjan = OHG. zeichenen, zeichenén; Goth. tamjan = OHG. 
zamjan, zamén; Goth. timrjan = OHG. zimbaren, zimbarén; 
Goth. tweifijan = OHG. zwifelen, zwifelin; Goth. wagjan = 
OHG. weggen, wagén; Goth. waltjan = OHG. walzen, walzén; 
Goth. wandjan = OHG. wenden, wandén. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that in 
OHG. the é-tendency in the @-conjugation cannot be explained 
on the ground of likeness of form, for the two inflections are kept 
quite distinct; while the condition of the 7-class shows that we 
must look upon this interchange of inflection, not as a character- 
istic of the é-class, but of the OHG. weak-verb system. In view, 
however, of the fact that nearly every verb in AgS. and OS. 
originally of the az-inflection has passed into the dé-class, may it 
not be possible to extend our view still further, and to look upon 
the é-tendency as a characteristic neither of OHG. nor of AgS. 
independently, but of Prim. West Germanic? In OHG. such a 
tendency would be checked by the development of the @-class in 
that dialect. In AgS., on the other hand, as in ON., the 6-class 
became all-important, and practically absorbed the third class. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the original az-verbs that 
have been preserved in AgS. in the é-class had an earlier inflection 
like that of habban, libban, etc., any more than that Norse hafa, 
hatadsi; skamma, skamma®i, etc., were developed from the Norse 
az-inflection. That certain of the verbs did know such a develop- 
ment, however, cde, murnde, swigde, noted above, would seem 
to prove. The process of transition from the az-class to the -d- is 
exhibited by two AgS. verbs of the habban group, /ibban, hycg(e)an 
(Sievers’ AgS. Gram. 415) :— 


Ind. pres. sg. 1, Zibde lifge hycge 
*lifast  leofast’ hogast 
lifad leofad hogad 

pl. bba5— Lifgad hycg(e)as = hogiad’ 


The forms /eofast, ofa seem to me late formations, after the analogy of 
the é-inflection, for the breaking of 7 to eo argues a following o—or a from o. 
The AgS. a from original az would produce no such effect upon the vowel. 
Hence the expected form would be /fas?, but a confusion of a from az with a 
from 6 has given rise to Zofast. 

? Dietrich, Zf DA. IX 216, points out that Aogiam does not appear until the 
time of Alfred, though hogode existed earlier. With Aelfric Aycg(e)an has been 
abandoned; the regular 6-inflection—hogige, hogast, hogad, hogiaS, etc.—is used. 
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Opt. pres. libbe lifge hycge 
Imperative sg. */i/a liofa hoga 

libbad = lifgad hycg(e)as = hogiad (*33" 
Infinitive, libban lifg(e)an hycg(e)an 
Part. pres. libbende lifgende hycgende 

lifde Lws. leofode hogde hogode 
Part. pret. ge-lifd ge-hogod 


But this AgS. treatment of 4ébdan, hycg(e)an is comparatively 
late, and cannot be considered typical of the earlier development. 
The process of change from /béan to lifgan is made under 
purely AgS. conditions, in accordance with AgS. phonetic laws. 
But the earlier development, which must have been made in 
common with Old Saxon, cannot have been the same in character, 
nor can it receive the same explanation. 

Sievers’ finds an explanation for the passage of primitive az- 
verbs into the é-class in a Prim. Teut. relation between the two 
classes. The é-inflection, Sievers maintains, goes back to prim. 
6-76, the az-inflection to prim. 6-70. ‘Von den langsilbigen aus 
muss wohl die beriihrung mit der 6-classe im sachsisch-friesisch- 
englischen ausgegangen sein. Hier war der grundtypus, z. b. 
salbéj6, salbéjizi.... Standen sich nun z. b. ein azréj6, airaiz 
(= AgS. ériu, dras) und salbéjé, salbéz (= AgS. sealfiu, sealfas) 
zur seite, so konnten sie leicht einander assimiliert werden, als das 
mittlere -6- der letzteren anfing gekiirzt zu werden.” The weak- 
ness in the argument is that one theory rests upon another still 
unproved and of doubtful validity. If it could be proved that the 
conj. in -az- points to primitive -d7o-, it would, it is true, be easy 
to understand the relation between the az- and the 6-conjugations. 

Another attempt to explain the relation between the second and 
third weak conjugations has been made by Bartholomae. He 
presupposes a prim. interchange of -4z and -é in the az-conj. 
itself. ‘Es geniigt mir,” says Bartholomae,’ “dargetan zu haben, 
dass fiir das gotische hadazp ein ursprachliches aoristpraesens 
*khabhéiti vorausgesetzt werden muss. War aber ein solches 
vorhanden, so ist bei dem sonstigen zusammengehen der @- und 
4-konjugation auch die existenz einer gleichartig-gebildeten 
praesensform auf -4z/¢ von vornherein sehr wahrscheinlich. .. . 
Goth. -azp kann ebensowohl auf idg. -47z# als auf -22#7 beruhen.”’ 
The argument is far from convincing. If -é- and 47z-, 4- and é- 


1PBB. VIII go-94. 2 Altind. @sig, etc., p. 152. 
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did fall together in Prim. Teut., it is difficult to see how the az- and 
é-conjugations came to have an independent existence in Teutonic. 

With regard, then, to the relation between the second and third 
conjugations, the matter stands thus: a general tendency toward 
6-forms, seen not only in Anglo- and Old Saxon, but in Norse 
and OHG., seems to point to an early affinity between the two 
conjugations. It is not impossible, however, that the é-tendency 
of OHG., like that of ON., finds its explanation in dialectic 
conditions. If there was an original phonetic relation between 
the two classes, no satisfactory explanation of that relation has 
yet been offered. 

A review of the dialectic conditions of the az-verb cannot be 
closed without noticing the mixed 6- and /7-inflection of Old 
Saxon. Many of the original az-verbs appear thus: mornian, 
mornon,; thagian, thagon; tholon, tholian; wonon,wonian. That 
thagian is not a true 7-verb is evident from the absence of umlaut. 
The explanation of the form is seen in the intermediate stage of 
tholon,i.e.tholoian. As tholian is developed from ¢ho/on through 
tholoian, so is thagian from thagon, *thagotan, mornian from 
mornon through mornoian. The 7-, therefore, comes not from 
the az-conjugation, but is the result of a peculiar Old Saxon 
treatment of the d-class.' 


PaRT II. 


Concerning the Prim. Teut. Inflection of Verbs of the Third 
Weak Class. 


The problem for discussion is represented in— 


(2) Goth. faba AgS.habbe sacge hyege OS. hebbiu seggio 
habais hafast sagast hogast habas,-es  sagis hed 


habaip hafaS sagad hogasd habad,-ed sagad 
(4) Goth. habaida OHG. habéta OS. habda ON. afi = AgS. hefde 





1 The original ai-verbs appearing in OS. with mixed 7- and 6-treatment are: 
Solgon, folgoian, pres. pl. 3 folgod 3632, folgoiad 2429; fragon, fragoian (Cott.) 
5412; halon, haloian (Cott. 2574); mornon, prs. 3 pl. morniat (Cott. 4730), imp. 
2 pl. mornot 1665, part. pres. mornondi 721, conj. prs. sg. 3 dimornit (Mon.), 
bemurnie (Cott.) 1870 (no other forms of the verb occur); ¢réon, trudian, 7-form 
only inf. 5946, 2943, also inf. ¢rdon 285, occurs elsewhere only in pret. ¢rd@oda ; 
thagon, only in pret. thagoda, thagian only in thagiand, Cott. 2576; tholon, 
tholoian, tholian (tholon C.) 3017, tholoian 4185, tholoian (tholian C.) 5218, conj. 
prs. sg. 3 tholoie, imp. pl. 1 tholoian Cott., also inf. gethologean Mon., githolon 
Cott. 2136, pret. only getholoda; wonon, once wonian, inf. wita im wonian mid 
3996 Cott. 
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The general opinion of scholars to-day is that we must infer for the 
Prim. Teut. a7z-inflection a present having an interchange of 7- and az- 
forms and a preterit without connecting vowel. Mahlow, Sievers, 
Kégel unite in declaring the inflection of Anglo-Saxon of greater 
antiquity than that of Gothic. Still, it seems to me, on reviewing the 
whole line of argument, that there are many weak points in the proof; 
that the view has been accepted upon evidence too slight, without due 
attention to the possibility of another explanation. The general con- 
dition of Gothic is so much older than that of any of the other Teu- 
tonic dialects, that, in case of a variance in form among the dialects, 
the supposition must always be in favor of the antiquity of the Gothic 
until the varying form has been proved unquestionably the older. 

But this question is only part ofa larger one with regard to the 
original presence of -7- in the present of the three weak conjuga- 
tions. Scholars who find the original az-inflection in the Saxon 
dialects, look there too for the original é-inflection. The inter- 
dependence of the two views is so close that one may hardly be 
considered without the other. To admit that seadfie, sealfast, 
sealfad are older than sa/bé, salbés, salbép is to admit, indirectly, 
the antiquity of hebbe, hafast, hafad. For, if Anglo-Saxon has 
kept in the second class an inflection nearer the original than that 
in any other dialect, it is natural to expect that it will have 
preserved in other respects the primitive weak verbal system. 
On the other hand, to look upon the 7-forms in the second 
conjugation as of late introduction, resulting from the general 
tendency toward uniformity of inflection, is to throw suspicion at 
once upon the closely parallel inflection of the third class. 

According to the common view of the é-development, the 
original West Germanic forms were: ind. pres. *sa/béju, *salbés, 
*salbdd, *salbéjam, etc.; opt. sg. 3 *salbdjai, pl. 3 *salbéjain; imp. 
*salbé, inf. *salbdjan, pret. *salbdda. These West Germanic 
forms developed from Prim. Teut.: ind. *salééja, *salbéjis, *sal- 
66775 ; imp. *salbéi, pret. *salbéida. After -7- Prim. Teut. -7- was 
lost, -7- was vocalized, and so *salbéis, *salbéi5 were formed. 
Finally, by the contraction of 67 to 6, there arose regularly— 


Goth. salbés salbép salbé salbéda 

OHG. salbés salbét salbé salbéda 

OS.  ftalos taloth talo taloda 

AgS. sealfast sealfas sealfa sealfoda 

ON. kallar kalla kallada 
—(Mahl., Die lang. Voc. 42 sq.) 
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Mahlow’s whole theory stands or falls with that of the contrac- 
tion of 67 to é in Teutonic. Unfortunately, the assumption of such 
a development has slender support.’ For Prim. Aryan 67 we 
should expect az in Gothic. 

Streitberg (Die german. Comp. auf 6z, p. 6), while denying the 
possibility of deducing 4 from 42, still considers the Anglo- and 
Old Saxon 7-forms primitive. His position is thus stated: “Es 
laisst sich nicht absehen, warum wir gezwungen sein sollten, ein 
got. salbé, salbés um jeden preis auf vorhistorisches *sa/bé7é, 
*salbdjis u. s. w. zuriickzufiihren, es also einem litauischen fasa- 
koju gleichzusetzen ; warum es nicht vielmehr ebensowohl erlaubt 
sein sollte, die genannten formen aus einem athematischen para- 
digma herzuleiten, sie also mit litauischem kybau, kybome, kyboti 
zu vergleichen. Diese letztere zusammenstellung gewinnt noch 
durch den umstand erhdhte wahrscheinlichkeit, dass wir z. b. auf 
ags. boden das paradigma der verba auf 676, -é/iz7? inversehrt 
erhalten haben. Warum sollten nun beide flexionstypen nicht 
im urgermanischen ebensogut neben einander bestanden haben 
wie im lit.: Lit. pasakoju : AgS. sealfie = Lit. kybau : G. salbé?” 

Now, what is the evidence to be adduced for presupposing in 
Prim. Teut. such a double conjugation? Outside of the Saxon 
dialects, not a trace of 7-formation is to be found, save in the 
optative of the Alemannian dialect (Weinhold, Alem. Gram. 368 
sq.), where the regular ending is -des, -de. That these are the 
endings of the 7-inflection is undeniable; still, it seems extremely 
improbable that a single tense in a single dialect should have 
preserved a primitive ending found nowhere else in Old High 
German ard absent from Gothic. The forms, it seems to me, find 
ready explanation in an effort to differentiate the optative from 
the present indicative—partly, perhaps, in an effort toward the 
general equalization of endings. The present opt. endings -es, -e 
belong not only to weak 7-verbs, but to all strong verbs as well. 
The Alemannian dialect has simply chosen to consider e, -és, e 
the general optative endings, irrespective of class-stem. 

On the ground, then, of Anglo- and Old Saxon alone, we must 
accept the 47-forms as original. Now, in Old Saxon, which in this 


1See Johansson, De deriv. contr. 182: “‘ Nullum aliud eiusmodi mutationis 
exemplum ostentum est.... Cur non, si &><a?, &i>01?” 

*Streitberg (22) holds that sealfast, sealfaS = Prim. WG. *sa:baip, *salbais = 
Prim. Teut. *salbéjizt, *salbéjidi. Thus Str. explains the likeness in form 
between seal/ast, sealfa3 and hafast, hafa®. 
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respect, as in many others, is in an intermediate condition between 
OHG. and AgS., shows a fully developed 4@-inflection in all 
respects like the Gothic. But at the same time, every 6-verb 
may assume this inflection: inf. scaw-o-jan; ind. prs. scaw-on, 
scaw-os, scaw-od; pl. scaw-o-jad; opt. scaw-o-ja; scaw-o-jas, 
scaw-0o-ja, i. e. wherever -ja- appears in the inflection of the first 
class, it may be inserted after the 0. Further, the -o- may be 
lost, and we have as the result, apparently, a verb of the first - 
class, e. g. thagian, thagon ; tholon, tholian, tholoian noted above 
(p. 439).' 

Such forms as ¢hagoian, tholoian, wakoian, etc., make upon one, 
it seems to me, as little the impression of originality as do Goth. 
hausjan, hausjén, beistjan, beistjén. Furthermore, the instability 
of the development seen in ¢holoian, tholian ; lathoian, lathian 
would seem to indicate a late dialectic growth. It would be 
natural to expect that a dialect which had retained with such 
remarkable tenacity the ancient inflection should present it in 
some consistent form. 

In ¢hagian, tholian is found the connecting link between the 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon @-inflection. The tendency in Old 
Saxon to 7-forms, which are but occasional usurpers of a still 
complete é-conjugation, has in AgS. destroyed the older condi- 
tion. The present system in the AgS. second conjugation, aside 
from the lack of umlaut, differs from that of the first only in the 
second and third persons sg. of the ind. and in the imper. sing. 

But if the condition of the é-class in AgS. shows only a further 
development of that found in Old Saxon, we should expect to 
find, at least in the older AgS. dialects, traces of a pure 6-conju- 
gation. Such traces are seen in the North. endings: sg. pres. 
ind. sg. 1, -a, pl. -a3; part. pres. -ande. Instances of the inter- 
mediate condition seen in Old Saxon are not uncommon, e. g. 
North. inf. in -ogza, -age, -ege, pres. ind. pl. in -aged, -eges, etc. 
These examples are important, for they indicate that AgS., like 
OS., once possessed a pure 6-conj. Later the -7- of the first class 
was introduced. The characteristic ending of the second stem 
was at first retained with the -7-, but was finally given up altogether. 

The mixed @-inflection of AgS. and OS. can hardly be con- 
sidered original, in face of the evidence for a formerly universal 
pure 4-conjugation. It is far easier to understand the late intro- 


1Same remark found in Mahlow, Die langen Voc. 43. 
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duction of 7-forms within the conj. than to see how a dialect so 
far from original in its general condition as AgS. should have 
retained a primitive conjugation lost entirely in Goth., in OHG. 
and in ON. 

Furthermore, it seems unnecessary to presuppose for Prim. 
Teut. two conjugations, in order to account for the AgS.-7-. The 
argument for the two prim. d-verbs is based mainly upon the 
conditions of the class in Lithuanian. Streitberg shows the 
parallelism between Teut. and Lithuanian in the form of a pro- 
portion. Lit. pasakoju: AgS. sealfie = Lit. kybau : Goth. salbé. 
But, unfortunately, Lithuanian is exceedingly untrustworthy in 
this respect. To quote a remark of Bremer’s' on the -7- in the 
Lith. weak classes: “The 7-formations are so numerous, in com- 
parison with the other languages, that we may hardly avoid the 
conclusion that the 7-inflection has overstepped its original limits, 
and has come to include many verbs not originally belonging 
there. Not only numberless derived verbs have a -7- in the 
present, it is found also in the present of primary verbs. The 
primary verbs in -uéz furnish evidence that the process of j-form- 
ation has been carried on within the historical period.”  Lith., 
then, in respect to the extension of the 7-class, is as unoriginal as 
are the Saxon dialects.’ 

In considering the original az-inflection of the present, the 
general course of the argument is much the same as that just 
followed with the 6-inflection. The AgS. az-conjugation, like the 
-6-, has -7- wherever there is -7- in the first class. As in the 
former case, AgS. and O. Sax. furnish the main evidence for an 
interchange of -7- and ad- in the original inflection. But here, 
however, O. Sax. throws no direct light upon the possible process 
of development within the conjugation. 


1PBB, XI 58 sq. 

2 Johansson, De deriv. Verb. contr. 201, gives the following explanation of 
the 6-development, to satisfy the conditions of Latin and Teut,: “ Erant enim 
1) verba -dio e stirpibus in longas vocales proficiscentia sive nominalibus, ut 
cura-re, sive ‘verbalibus,’ ut domd-re; 2) praesentia aoristica nullo suffixi 
derivationis adhibito ab ipsis stirpibus in longas vocales desinentibus ducta, 
sive temporibus ieu. orta sunt, sive postea ex aoristis in praesentia sunt mutata. 
Ad utramque classem eadem respondebat stirps ad temp. non-praes. fingenda 
ursurpata; atque hac similitudine mota praesentia ¢ suffixo formata, si quae 
erant I conjugationis ad analogiam praesentium aoristicorum mutata sunt..,. 
Simile quiddam in germanicis dialectis occurrit ; atque, ut jam dixi, verborum 
salbén eandem fuisse rationem puto: amo, amas, amat = salbb, salbds, salbbp.” 





TE 
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Again, Lithuanian is quoted in support of the argument for an 
original 7- in the third weak inflection. In (O. Bulg.) sé3da 
(= *sedja), sedis beside sedéchi,, sedéti : (Lith.) sédiu (= *sédju), 
sédi beside sédéjau, sédésiu show, it is argued, the thematic and 
athematic conjugations which combined to form the inflection of 
Goth. hadban, liban, etc. But, whatever should be concluded 
from these data about the verb *sédja in Teut.-Slavic, it is 
difficult to see what bearing the result would have upon the 
question of the original a@z-inflection. Teut. *sz/jan is a strong 
verb like *didjan, */igjan, etc., without a trace of relation with 
the Teut. az-class.' The relation of L. sedeo to Teut. *sitjan 
cannot be that of Lat. hadeo to Teut. hadan. 

What evidence may be found within Teutonic for an inter- 
changing az- and 7-inflection, outside, of course, of Anglo- and 
Old Saxon? Mahlow sees in hadée (late habéie) of the Aleman- 
nian (Weinhold, 368 sq.), as in the case of parallel salbé(g)e, a 
trace of the old 7-inflection. But in the @-conj., as in the d-, these 
forms may be explained as a comparatively late attempt at differ- 
entiation. Further 7-forms in OHG. are sg. 2 hedis, 3 hebit; segis, 
segit; libis, libit, but never *hebiu. The fact that 7-formations 
appear just where they are not expected, while there is no trace 
of them where they should occur, is evidence that in OHG. at 
least a present inflection like that of AgS. never existed. 

Of far more importance in the discussion are the 7-forms in ON. 
inflection of hafa (pres. hef, hefe, heft), segja and pegja. Says 
Johansson (De deriv. Verbis, 183): “ Ac ipsa isl. flexio hefe, he/, 
sege, seg, pege demonstrare videtur *ad7é, *sag7é, *pagjé qua- 
randum formarum propria esse.... Itaque nulla alia explicandi 
ratio esse videtur, quam variationem iam ieu. formarum sumere 
*khab.i6 et *khabhai.mi.” Sievers (PBB. VIII 93), by an inge- 
nious method of comparison, arrives at a fixed inflection for Norse, 
showing the ancient interchange of forms: 


Inf. *hefja, hafa segja pegja 
Pres. ind. sg. 1, hef, heft seg, segi *peg, pegé 
2 and 3, *hajir, hefr *sagir, segr *pagir, pegir 


1 Latin sedeo does not seem to me to be the same at all as Lith. *staja, but 
the latter is on a line with Teut. *sitjan, Greek i{ouar. If so, the proof of 
Lith. for Latin mixture of thematic and athematic conj. has no force. Why 
not simply identify the ¢ of Lat. habeo, habés, habet with the 7 of the Aiolic 
inflection piAnut, pidge, pidn? 
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pl. 1, *hefjom, hofom seg jom pegjom 
2, hafid *sagid *pagid, pegts 
3, *hefja, hafa segja pegja 
Opt. 1, *hefja, hafa segja pegja 
2 and 3, *hefir, hafir segir pegir 


The weakness in Sievers’ method is that, although it is possible, 
by careful arrangement, to form a model inflection out of the 
material at hand, there is no evidence that such an inflection ever 
existed. If it did, why have we not *hefja? If there was origin- 
ally hef, *hajir in the present, how shall we explain the consistent 
j-inflection in the sing. of the three verbs? Assuming the original 
Norse inflection to be *hefja, hef, *hajir, pl. *hefjom, hafts, *hefja, 
is there any explanation for the fully developed regular inflection 
of Norse, which is in every respect the same as that of the Goth., 
except in the 1 sg. pres. ind.? It is impossible to see how Norse 
hafa should have developed from *hefja, vaka from *vekja, etc. 
Recognizing the impossibility of such a development, Johansson 
resorts again to the supposition of two original conjugations. The 
supposition makes the problem assume a form apparently simple. 
But it still remains to be explained how two independent Prim. 
Teut. conjugations should have developed as we find them in the 
dialects. Why does only the one appear in Goth. and OHG., 
while in the Saxon dialects the two are preserved in a curious 
mixed conjugation, and, finally, in ON. alone the two are kept 
independent? 

It seems to me much simpler and more natural to consider the 
Norse 7-forms a late development, after the analogy of the 7-class. 
They may have arisen from the same cause as did the parallel 
forms in Anglo- and Old Saxon—as will be noticed later in the 
discussion—but, at the same time, they must be considered an 
independent development. The forms segja, pegja are late. 
Original *sagjan, *pagjan should be in ON. seggja, peggja 
(Wimmer, Altnord. Gram. 23). Pres. ind. sg. 1 should be *segg 
(as hygg (hygg jan), legg (leggjan), etc. 

Turning now to the condition of Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon, 
one of the most striking characteristics of the az-inflection in both 
those dialects is the instability of umlaut. The Heliand shows the 
following inconsistencies in the inflection of hebdian: inf. hebbian, 
1. 134, 169, 373, 443, 1013, 1254, 1328, 1666, 2064, 2529, 2824, 
2893, 4521, 5297 (Cott.), 5353, 5364, 5618; habbian, 3224, 3573; 
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3863; ind. prs. sg. 1 hebdiu (habdiu does not occur); pl. heddead, 
1315, 1338, 1740, 5354; Aabbiad, 2990, 2991, 3004, 3159, 3244, 
3705; imp. pl. Aebdiad, 405, 943, 1877, 1886, 4787; habdiad, 
4649, 4655; opt. sg. Aebbea, hebbie; pl. hebbian (never habédea, 
habbian). The inflection of seggian shows no forms without 
umlaut where umlaut is expected. 

No dialect of AgS. gives habéan with umlaut, though umlaut 
forms do occur occasionally in other parts of the verb, e. g. hedde, 
opt. sg., quoted by Sievers (PBB. VIII 92) from the Durham 
Book (Lindisfarne Gospels). Still, it would be unfair to ascribe 
such a form to North. as a regular occurrence, for even in that MS 
the common form is hedée. Sievers, again, gives for secg(e)an a 
complete inflection with umlaut seggenne, secgende, secgu, secgas, 
etc.; but the irregularity in this respect is everywhere noticeable 
in AgS. In the Rushworth and Lindisfarne MSS, for instance, 
inf. secgan is found, but most commonly se@cge, secgad (R. secgad 
and secgad) occur. 

This irregularity in use of umlaut is very strong evidence that 
the Anglo-Saxon 7-forms are of comparatively late development ; 
and, adding this to the evidence furnished by the other dialects, 
I am unable, for myself, to avoid the conclusion that, whatever 
may have been the actual inflection of the present in the original 
ai-conjugation, it at least did not contain an interchange of 7- and 
ai-forms. 

If we reject the AgS. as the original inflection, the choice then 
lies between Goth. haba, habam, haband and OHG. hadé-m, 
habém-es, habént. ON. trie, -t supports OHG.; the plural, how- 
ever, is the same in form as the Goth. But ON. plural is of no 
actual weight in the argument, since that dialect has no longer 
any distinction between pres. pl. endings of the strong and weak 
conj. Still, these OHG. forms in the sg. and pl., and Norse sg., 
may be readily explained as the result of a natural adoption of az 
for the characteristic stem. The tendency in development is, of 
course, always a tendency toward uniformity of inflection. On 
the other hand, the strong forms of the Goth. are inexplicable, 
save as remnants of an older condition. AgS. and Old Saxon 
point toa former interchange of endings within the tensé, although 
the character of the interchange has been modified in accordance 
with the development of the whole weak verbal system in those 
dialects. 
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The Northumbrian hafu, sagu, commonly considered new 
formations, impress me as more probably remnants of the original 
inflection. At least, they hardly admit another explanation. It 
is improbable that Anglo-Saxon, with its predilection for 7-forms 
—as has been seen in the condition of the d-inflection—should 
displace an already fixed hedse by a strong form quite out of 
keeping with the rest of the conj. From the likeness of hafast 
and sealfast, such a new formation as *hafge—like /ifge instead 
of Libbe, from */ifast, leofast—might be conceivable ; but for haf, 
sagu there is no such explanation. They seem to me, without 
doubt, remnants of an older inflection. 

Anglo-Saxon, then, through hafu, sego, bears direct evidence 
to the antiquity of the Gothic condition of the present. With the 
natural tendency of language toward regularity of form, charac- 
teristic strong forms in the weak conjugations were not tolerated. 
Each dialect replaced the irregular forms by others, in accordance 
with the special dialectic tendencies. 

Now, the question arises, Is there anything in the condition of 
the inflection itself to account for the 7-formation in Anglo-Saxon, 
and is there any connection between the Anglo-Saxon 7-forms 
and those of Norse and Old High German? On the ground of 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse the explanation is simple: the point 
of agreement between the first and third classes is plainly in the 
preterit, which has the same form as that of the short-stemmed 
verbs of the 7-class. Do not facts justify our assigning the same 
explanation to the OHG. hebis, hebit; segis, segit; libis, libit ; 
libita, hebita? The preterit segita bears apparently the same 
relation to *sagta and /ibita to *lipta that hafta bears to hebita. 
Abundant evidence for such treatment of the pret. is found in the 
verbs of the first class, e. g. zalta: zelita, ratta: retita, scutta : 
scutita, frewita : frouwita (see Braune, Ahd. Gram. 356, 368, 
anm., 2). 

Such a view of the common development of 7-forms in the az- 
inflection is conditioned by the antiquity of the Norse and AgS. 
short preterit. This brings us to the second important point in 
the discussion of the original inflection; What was the original 
form of the preterit?? Here Norse and West Germanic seem 
undoubtedly older than Gothic. Old Norse sagt2, haf%z, lif%z, 
hugsi; OHG. *sagta (segita), hapta (hebita), *lipta (libita), hocta ; 
AgS. segde, hefde, lifde, hogde, cannot be explained as new 


1 Moller, PBB. VII 747 sq.; Sievers, VIII 90 sq.; Kégel, IX 519 sq. 
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formations; nor could they have been developed by contraction 
from *libaida, *sagaida, *hugaida, *habaida. Goth. gahugds 
gives testimony for an original short pret. OHG. du/¢ (OS. githuld, 
AgS. getsyld) shows an old pret. to Goth. pudan, *pulda = ON. 
polda (Moller, PBB. VII 474; Johansson, De deriv. verb. 183). 

As Moller (Kunpa und das #-Praet., PBB. VII) was the first to 
point out, there is a serious difficulty in the way of considering 
ga-hugds, hefde, sagde, lifde original—and that difficulty lies in 
the consonant combinations. Why not *hohta, *sahta, *hafta, as 
in Goth. mahta, paurfia, etc.? It is no longer possible to escape 
the difficulty, as Paul does (Das schwache Praet., PBB. VII 136), 
by presupposing for the weak verbs a preterit in -6a, Moller on 
the negative side, Prof. Collitz' on the positive side, have made 
the continuance of such a supposition impossible. At the same 
time, Mdller’s proposed explanation fails to meet the present 
difficulty. His theory is based upon the supposition of a pre- 
Teut. present stem in Jd-jo-, Prim. Teut. a@-7d-, pret. -a-da; 
*habada, *hugada, etc. From *habada Moller gets to habda 
by means of a Prim. Teut. law regarding the treatment of -a- in 
middle syllables, viz. ‘‘Urgerm. a in der zweiten von zwei unbe- 
tonten kurzen silben schwindet vor folgender hochbetonter silbe, 
die mit einfachem verschluss- oder reibelaut anlautet.” The loss 
of the a, then, must have taken place before the Teutonic change 
of accent. The objections to the explanation are: (1) no other 
support is found for such a law; (2) @ cannot be considered the 
stem vowel of this conj.; (3) if such a vowel did exist but was !ost 
before the change of accent, why should the preterit not fall 
together with others originally without vowel—mahia, paurfta, 
pahia, etc.—and receive then the same treatment in the Teutonic 
dialects ? 

Kogel (PBB. 516 sq.) proposes short i as the lost vowel, on the 
basis of the Latin perfect participle in -itus of the é-conj., e. g. as 
habére to habitus, so *habé-jan to *habida. Traces of Prim. Teut. 
condition he would see in hedita, segita of OHG. Johansson,’ 


1 The Origin of the Teut. Weak Preterit, Hermann Collitz: Transactions of 
the Modern Language Association of America, vol. III, 1887. 

3Johansson, 183: “Ita Kégelo assentior, ut credam utramque formam ad 
temp. comm. germ. referendam esse: -i-/a = tact-tus, habi-tus, moni-tus: neque 
tamen ita, ut existimem sagda<*saghida per syncopam germ. quandam (sg. 
*sagips, pl. sagde), sed formas gemmellas jam ieu. constituendas esse: peve-réc, 
oxeAe-r6¢, tact-tus, moni-tus, doc-tus, cap-tus, 66x-ow sim.” 
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who accepts Kégel’s view partially, contends that hafta and 
hebita point to an original double formation of the pret. like Lat. 
habitus (habeo), doc-tus (doceo). But OHG. preservation of an 
original short middle vowel lost everywhere else in Teut. is 
contrary to the established laws of phonetic development. More- 
over, hapta, hebita, as has been already seen, are readily explained 
by comparison with the 7-preterit. 

Further, Goth. gahugds, *gapulds (OHG. dult, OS. gi-thuld, 
AgS. ge-dy/d) show that the preterit of these verbs was formed 
originally without connecting vowel. Both these words are 
abstracts formed by original suffix -/7, and are remnants of a 
formation which goes back to Prim. Aryan. Though different 
in form and function from the part. in -é¢, they are still of value 
in proving that the pret. of these verbs may have been formed 
originally without connecting vowel; for the suffix -t- of these 
feminine abstracts, the suffix -¢¢ of the past part., and the ending 
-tai of the 3d sg. in the pret. middle are, as a rule, connected with 
the preceding verbal stem in the same manner. E. g. Skr. abstr. 
bhr-ti-s, ptc. bhr-té-s ; Gr. wotn-ot-s, mown-rd-s, me-moin-ra, ré~ts (for 
*\ex-ri-s), Aex-rdé-s, Aé-Nex-rat, Avd-ot-s, Av-Td-s, A€-Av-ras, etc.; Lat. 
mor-s (stem mor-ti-), ptc. mor-tuus, etc. Ga-hug-d(z)-s, formed 
originally without connecting vowel, renders at once possible 
original *hug-d(a)-s, preterit *hugda. 

But even though we must admit that the oldest preterit of the 
third weak class was formed without a vowel between stem and 
ending, is it still impossible that already in Prim. Teut. a second 
enlarged preterit was formed, after the analogy of the other weak 
classes? OHG. -éfa = Goth. -azda would go to prove such a 
supposition, although their development may have taken place 
independently. Sievers (PBB. VIII 93) holds that the explana- 
tion of the passage of Old and Anglo-Saxon ai-verbs into the 
6-class is to be found in two Prim. Teut. divisions of the az-class, 
the one consisting of verbs with short stem syllable, the other of 
verbs with long stem syllable. Although the whole argument 
upon which he bases his theory is wrong, the theory itself may 
be considered from a different standpoint. If we might conceive 
of Prim. Teut. long-stemmed verbs with an a7z-preterit, it would 
offer an easy solution for the AgS. and OS. tendency, for Prim. 
Teut. */régaida = Goth. */régaida = OHG. frégéta = OS. fra- 
gada. It would seem to account for the occasional interchange 
of a and o in the inf. and part. of the Old Saxon second weak 
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class. For the supposition of an original distinction of pret. 
according to the length of stem-syllable there can be no more 
than this said: no direct proof for the theory can be brought 
forward, but it furnishes a possible explanation for the variety of 


development seen in the third weak class in Teutonic. 


APPENDIX. 


List of Verbs in the Various Dialects from which the Collection 
of original ai-verbs was made. 


Goth. OHG. 


Abandén 
ainanan 


aistan 
altén 


angén 
argén 
arman armén 
arnén, -6n 
baldén 
barrén 
bauan bawan 
bazén' 
bibén 
bittarén 


bleichén 
blintén® 


O. Sax. AgS. 
armon earmian 
earnian 
bealdian 


bfiian (buon C) biwian 


bibon bifian 


blacian 


plédén, -6n (bléd-) 


bluotén 
bogén‘* 
borgén® 


tagén 
touwén, -6n 
tragén, -6n° 


borgian 


dagian 


truknén (druganén) 


trunkanén 
truobén’ 


1OHG. bazén = Goth. batnan. 
? Verbs in the Norse list that are italicized actually belong to the a#-class 
in Norse. 
3= ON. blindna * To st. v. biugan, baug. 
* To st. v. #ragan, truog. 


O. Norse. 


esta 


biia (st. v.) 
bifa 


blaka’* 


brosa 


doggva 


5 To st. v. dérgan, bare. 


7 = Goth. drébnan. 
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Goth. OHG. O. Sax. AgS. O, Norse. 
drupa 





trirén 
duga' 
tunchelén 
érén? éron arian 
faian 
farén f4ron, -an 


fastan fastén | 





feinan 


ferrén 
fijan fién féogan fja | 
finstarén 
fiurén 
flucchén 
fluohhén, -6n 





flaka 
fohén 


folgén folgon folgian' 

fragén fragon 

frostén frosta 

falén, -6n 
ga 
gana 
glotta 
gnapa 
gowa 





garawén* garuwian gearwian 
gi-nadén gi-nathon 

gebén gebon geofian 
geilén 


geigan (faihu) 





gingén 
ginén (gién) ginon ginian 
grawén 
gr6zén 
grfén 
grufa 
gruonén 


1N. duga to st. v. duga. 
2 Also éreén, érén, and éran. Given by Sievers (PBB. VIII 90) as one of the 
original é-verbs. No clear proof. 
3 AgS. fylg(ejan, ON. fyigja—one original form? 
*OHG. garawjan more common; AgS. gearwan also, and gyrwan. 
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Goth. 
haban 


hahan 


hatan 


*héban (ga-) 


OHG. 
habén 
haftén 
haldén* 
hangén 
halén, -6n 
harén 
harmén 
hazzén (-6n) 
hlinén 
hlosén, -6n 


hlfttarén 


hnégén 


hornén 
hriuwén, -6n 


hruskan (and-) 


huggan hogén 


#eilan (ga-) hwil6n 


jiukan 


kunnan 


liban 
leikan 


1 Haldén to st 


hwizén 
isén 
italén 


klagén 
klebén 
kraftén 
kuolén 
kunnén 
labén, -6n 
lachén‘* 
lagén 
lamén 
langén 
leidén 
leidlihhén, -6n 
lebén 
lthhén 


. v. haldan, 


O. Sax. 


hebbian 
hafton 


hangon 


halon 


haton 
hlinon 


hriwon 


huggian 


klagon 
clibon 


kélon 
kunnon 
gi-lavon 


lamon 
langon 


libbjan 
licon 
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Ags. 
habban 


hangian 


hatian 
hlinian 


hluttrian 


hycg(e)an 


hwilian 


clifian 


célian 
cunnian. 


langian 





O. Norse. 
hafa 


hanga 


hata 


horfa’ 


hryggva 


hvalfa 


kaupa* 
klifa 
kligja 
keoela 


hlakka 
lafa 


libban, lifgan Zfa 


lician 


3 ON. kaupa = AgS. céapian, OHG. koufdn, Goth. kaupin. 
*OHG. “achén to st. v. hlahan. 


lika 


2 Horfa to st. v. huerfa. 




















Goth. OHG. 


liugan (ga-) 

*luban lobén, -6n 
liubén 
lokkén 


loskén 
loubén 
luogén 
lazén 
magén’ 


m4lén, -6n? 
manén, -6n* 


mérén 


maurnan mornén 


meldén, -6n 


metemén 
mihhilén 


munan far-monén 


nahtén 

narrén 

nazzén 
nauan (bi-) 

quékkén 

rastén, -6n 


reidén 
reiran 
rérén 


rifén 
richén 
rostén 
rozén 


rinan rfinén (-jan) 


ruowén 
sagén 


salawén 
serawén 


1 Magén to st. v. magan. 
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O. Sax. AgS. O. Norse. 
Ya 
lobon lofian lofa 
lokka 
loka 
losa 
mAlon 
mara 
mornon murnan (?) morna 
meldon meldian 
medmian 
miclian 
na 
quikon cwician 
rarian 
ripon ripian 
roton rotian 
ruinian ryna 
séggian i segja 
secg(e)an 
sama 


? Mélén = Goth. méljan. 


3Cf. Lat. monére. 
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Goth. 


sifan 
silan 


skaman 


slavan 


saurgan 


staurran 


stopanan 


swéran 
*sweipan 


trauan 
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OHG. 
sérén 
séwén 
siechén, -6n 


scadén, -6n 
scamén, -6n 
scorrén 
slaffén 


sléwén 
smachén 
smahén 
sérén 
sorgén 
sparén, -6n 
spilén, -6n 
spottén, -6n 
stabén, -6n 
starén 
starkén 
storrén 
stillén 
stornén 


stracchén 
strangén 
stribén 
stummén 
suozén 
sfrén 
sw4rén 


swebén 
swigén 
zagén 
zalén, -6n 


trdwén 
zundén' 


O. Sax. 


scamon 


sorgon 


spilon 


stillon 


swigon 
talon 


triion 


AgS. 


sceamian 


séarian 
sorgian 
sparian 


starian 


swigian 
talian 


truwian 


1 Zundén = Goth. tundnan, 





O. Norse. 


skamma 


skolla 
skorta 


sorga 
spara 


slara 


stira 


tala 
tolla 
tria 














Goth. 
pahan 
parban 





piwan 


pulan 


*wanan 


weihan 


witan 
w6kan 
wriskan 
wulan 
*wunan 














OHG. 
dagén 
darbén 
diemuotén 
dicchén 


donén 
druoén 
dolén 


wachén 
wan6én 
warnén, -6n 
wartén 
wihjan 
welkén 
war6n 
wernén, -6n 
wesanén! 
wizzén 


wonén, -6n 


O. Sax. 


thagon 
tharbon 
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AgS. 


pearfian 


péowian 


préowian 


tholon, tholian polian 


wakon 


wardon 


wian 


waron 


wonon 


1 Probably a Teutonic weak verb in -#-an. 


wacian 
wanian 


weardian 


weosnian 
witian 


wunian 
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O. Norse. 


pegja 
parfa 


pola 


ugga 
vaka 


vig ja 


vara 


visna 


una 


MARGUERITE SWEET. 











Il—ON THE JUDAEO-GERMAN SPOKEN BY THE 
RUSSIAN JEWS. 


Part II. 


The Verb. 


The Jargon verb shows more than any other part of speech the 
thorough amalgamation of the three elements, Hebrew, Slavic, 
German. In its main features the verb is Germanic, but it has 
lost the imperfect tense and the subjunctive mood, at least as they 
are in German, and in its shades of meaning reproduces more 
correctly the Russian verb; besides, there are several ways of 
forming verbs from the Hebrew. The Jargon is richer in its 
verbs than any other of the European languages. 


Derivation of Verbs. 


The majority of verbs are derived from the German, and 
generally preserve the same meaning as in that language; but a 
number of them have a different signification, and many that have 
become obsolete or rare in German are in common use in the 
Jargon. Such verbs are /ernen ‘teach’; folgen ‘do a favor,’ as in 
Jolg mir a gang ‘please go on an errand for me’; 3ich rajben 
‘move about,’ as in er hot zich geriben zwischen chazonim ‘he 
has moved in the society of cantors’; kwelen ‘rejoice,’ iberfiren 
‘spoil,’ ich gezegenen ‘bid good-bye,’ etc. A number of German 
verbs appear in a Slavic form, having added the suffix ew to the 
stem; these verbs generally get the meaning of the corresponding 
Slavic form, as winschen ‘wish,’ winschewen ‘congratulate.’ Under 
the influence of the Slavic a very large number of German verbs 
become middle, that is, they are conjugated with the reflexive 
zich. 

Verbs from the Russian and Polish are treated like German 
verbs, as regards their conjugation; they generally keep the 
same meaning as in the Slavic, and are fully domesticated ; such 
verbs are 3ich farkatschen (Rus. 3akatitj sebje) ‘roll up,’ viz. the 
sleeves, zukowen (Rus. kowatj) ‘weld,’ katfewen (Rus. katitj) 
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‘strike,’ 37ch mutschen (Rus. mutschitjsa) ‘vex oneself,’ dbrukewen 
(Pol. brukowaé) ‘pave,’ farschpilen (Pol. zaszpilié) ‘pin,’ trejsedn 
(Rus. trasti) ‘shake.’ 

A number of verbs are onomatopoetic or of foreign origin: 
schmizern ‘chirp,’ /erelajken ‘trill,’ dentschen (benedicere) ‘bless,’ 
jzidlen (?) ‘call names,’ etc.’ 

There are three ways in which verbs may be derived from 
Hebrew roots: 1. From nouns, by adding the usual ending ex 
or zen, and sometimes German prefixes, for example: 3ich 
cholemen (H. pon) ‘dream,’ ganwenen (H. 334) ‘steal,’ opsamen 
(T. 0D) ‘poison,’ cheschbenen (H. 3¥N) ‘calculate, pejgern 
(H. 738) ‘die like an animal.’ 2. By attaching the auxiliary jajn 
to the participle of Hebrew verbs: 3ich mejaschew (H. 2") 3ajn 
‘consider,’ matriach (T. 0) 3ajn ‘ask a favor,’ mechabed 
(H. 723) 3ajn ‘welcome,’ mekane (H. Sa?) 3ajn ‘envy’; an 
adverbial form is sometimes used in the same way: bekdjach 
(H. 933) 3ajn ‘be able.’ 3. Adjectives, nouns, sometimes parti- 
ciples, are used with hoben, weren, machen and similar verbs: 
mojre (H. SW) hoben ‘be afraid,’ chasene (H. 730) hoben ‘get 
married,’ chéjzek (H. PIN?) machen ‘ridicule,’ poter (H. VO) 
weren ‘get rid of.’ These are real verbs, as many of them take 
the direct object. 

The verbs are further changed in their meaning by special 
prefixes, all of German origin; many of them have, however, the 
strength of the corresponding Slavic ones, so that it is often easier 
to translate Jargon verbs into Russian and Polish than into 
German. The prefixes are separable or inseparable. 

The separable prefixes, but little differing from the corres- 
ponding German ones, are ous, ajn, on, ouf, um. For example: 
oushalten ‘endure,’ ousarbajten ‘work out,’ 3ich ajnhalten ‘abstain,’ 


'Since writing this I have been preparing an Idiotikon of Slavo-Judaeo- 
German, and many etymologies given here as problematic have been precisely 
located, The most important fact so far discovered during my work is, that 
by far the greatest part of words of Slavic origin belong to the White Russian 
dialect. An investigation of registers and documents written in White 
Russian previous to the Lublin Union discloses to me the further fact that 
nearly all such words were introduced in Slavo-Judaeo-German previous to 
that Union. The Idiotikon will contain upwards of 100,000 quotations. I 
take this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to Dr. W. Muss- 
Arnolt for the reading of the proof-sheets of the first part of this article, and 
to Dr. I. M. Casanowicz for the reading of the second part and for valuable 
assistance in my work, 
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zich ajnheren ‘listen attentively,’ onkuken ‘look at,’ onhejben 
‘begin,’ onkwelen ‘rejoice fully,’ 3ich oufchapen (Rus. chapatj 
‘grasp’) ‘startle,’ 3ich umkeren ‘turn back.’ Of expresses 
accomplished action, as in opschiarben ‘decay, die,’ opschiken 
‘send away,’ as er hot im opgeschikt in chejder arajn ‘he sent 
him to school’; otherwise it has the same meaning as the German 
ab, as in oplejkenen (G. ableugnen) ‘deny.’ der corresponds 
more to the Russian Jere, Polish prze: zbernemen ‘imitate,’ iber- 
cha3zern ‘repeat,’ zherzomen ‘fence off.’ 

All the above-mentioned prefixes may be strengthened by ar 
= G. her: aropkumen ‘come down,’ aropnemen ‘take off,’ arous- 
krichen ‘crawl out,’ avousgeben ‘give out,’ arajnkumen ‘come in,’ 
arajniozen ‘let in,’ artbergejn ‘go over,’ arouffiren ‘lead up,’ 
arumgejn ‘go around,’ arumtrogen ‘carry around.’ 

The following are also separable: awek=G. weg and hin, 
durch = G. durch and Rus. pere, zunouf = G. zusammen, anider 
= G. nieder and hin, noch = G. nach, fanander = G. auseinander, 
and rarely for: 3ich awek3ezen ‘to sit down’ (for a long time), 
zich aweklozen ‘to start suddenly,’ durchforen ‘drive through,’ 
zich durchgejn ‘take a walk,’ zunoufklajben ‘gather together,’ 
zunoufskompanjen ‘make friends,’ 3ich aniderlejgen ‘lie down,’ 
nochmachen ‘imitate,’ 3ich fananderreden ‘get heated up in 
conversation,’ 37ch forschtelen ‘imagine.’ 

The inseparable prefixes are: be, ge, far, der = G. er, ant = 
G.ent. Examples: 3ich bedingen ‘make an agreement,’ detrachien 
‘look at,’ gefinen ‘find,’ gedenken ‘remember,’ 3ich glusten ‘have 
a desire,’ derheren ‘hear suddenly,’ derleben ‘live to see,’ antlojfen 
‘run away.’ Far has more the meaning of the Russian 3a, and 
expresses sudden action; it is most frequently met with with 
participles: farwarfen ‘toss up’ (the head), /armachen ‘close, 
shut,’ farflamt ‘all aflame,’ fartracht ‘deep in thoughts,’ farché;- 
schecht (H. 1M) ‘blackened, worked down.’ Zz when separable 
= G. zu; zigejn ‘walk up to’; when inseparable = G. zer, and 
is sometimes written ze: zugéjn ‘melt.’ 

There are two aspects in the Jargon: The imperfect, to which 
the majority of verbs belong, and which expresses continuous or 
unfinished action: gejz ‘go,’ chapen ‘seize,’ cheschbenen ‘calcu- 
late’; the perfect aspect expresses sudden or completed action, 
and is formed from the imperfect aspect by conjugating the simple 
verbal noun ge/, chap, cheschben with one of the three verbs /un, 
geben, derlangen. Forexample: er derlangt a chap ‘he suddenly 
seizes,’ er wet geben a cheschben ‘he will quickly calculate.’ 





- 
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There are five moods: indicative, conditional, infinitive, imper- 
ative, and the participle; and four tenses: present, imperfect, 
perfect, future. 

Conjugation. 


The auxiliaries hoben, 3ajn, weren are conjugated as follows : 


Indicative. 


Present Tense. 





ich hob (ch’o) ich bin ich wer 

du host du bist du werst (west) 

er hot er 13 er wert (wet) 

mir hoben mir jenen ( 3ajnen) mir weren 

ir hot ir 3ent ( 3ajnt) ir wert 

3¢j hoben je) zenen ( jajnen) 3e7 weren 

Imperfect. 

ich fleg 7 

du flegst 

er fleg (flegt) , 

mir flegen | hoben, zajn, weren. 

ir flegt 

gg flegen 
Perfect. 

ich hob (ch'o) gehat ich bin gewezen (gewén) ich bin geworen 

etc. etc. etc. 

Future. 

ich wel (ich el) ’ 


du west (du est) 

er wet (er et) 

mir welen (mir elen) 
ir wet (tr et) 

3ej welen ( 3¢7 elen) 


+ hoben, jajn, weren. 





4 


Conditional. 
Present.—1st Form. 
ich 3ol— 
du 3olst 
er jol , 
sei golen + hoben, jajn, weren. 
tr 30lt 





36j golen | 
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2d Form. 
tchwolt' 
du wolst 
er wolt 
mir wolten 
ir wolt 
3ej wolten ) 


| hoben, zajn, weren. 





Past.—1st Form. 


ich 30l hoben gehat, hoben gewén, hoben geworen. 
etc., etc. 
2d Form. 


ich wolt hoben gehat, hoben gewén, hoben geworen. 


or ich wolt gehat, gewén, geworen. 
etc., etc. 
Infinitive. 
hoben jajn weren 
Imperative. 
lomich hoben, jajn, weren 
hob, 347, wer 
lo3 er or 301 er hoben, jajn, weren 
lomir hoben, jajn, weren 
hot, zat, wert 
lozen 367 or jolen 3¢j hoben, j3ajn, weren 
Participle. 
Present, hobendig jajendig werendig 
Past, gehat gewe zen ( gewén) geworen 


The present indicative presents no great peculiarities. The 
imperfect has disappeared, and the combination ich fleg hoben 
‘solebam habere, habebam’ has been substituted instead; this is 
by no means a casual combination, but a tense-form used very 
frequently in description.’ The future is very peculiar, not only 


1I cannot help quoting a long passage from Scholem Alejchem’s (S. Rabino- 
witsch’s) novel ‘ Jéjsele Solowéj’ to illustrate the use of the imperfect tense ; 
it will also serve as a sample of Jargon style: “In der zajt wen ale chejder- 
junglech weren befrajt noch halben tog, me farschtekt di poles un me lo3t 
gich iber der schtot léjfen, schpringen, schpilen 3ich in ferdlech uchdéjme, 
fleg 3ich Jéjsele farklajben wajt, wajt ouf jener 3ajt bod, intern barg, un dort, 
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in that a form of the verb weden (cf. Eng. w7//, M. Greek 6é\e) is 
used, but also in that the form is not the same as the present tense 
of welen; I am inclined to think that the second and third persons 
singular and the second person plural are forms of the verb weren. 
How and when the amalgamation of these two verb-forms took 
place I have not yet investigated. I have never met with a future 
perfect of the auxiliaries, but such a form as zch wel.hoben gehat 
seems to me to be admissible. 

There are two forms for the conditional, and their uses will be 
explained later; the first form of the past is rare; the form ich 
jo0l hoben gewén is strange, but a similar mixture of hoben with 
gewén we shall meet later. The second form consists in the 
present of the imperfect of we/en—(this and fleg are the only 
German imperfects left in Jargon)—with the infinitive of the 
auxiliary. In the past zch wolt hoben is attached to the past 
participle of the auxiliary ; this form is rare, and instead the past 
participle is placed directly after the imperfect of welen. This is 
due to Slavic influence, which will become more evident when I 
shall treat of the conjugation of the verbs. 





3umerleb, 3ich zuléjgen oufn grinem gro3 mitn ponim arouf, betrachten Gots 
weltel mit ale 3ajne beschefenischlech, fun di gréjse fejglen wos schweben in 
himel arajn bi3 di klejne réjte gepintelte zuklech, wos hejsen ouf chejder- 
loschen ‘Méjsche-rabejnu’s ferdelech,’ mit di breklech mureschkes wos 
krichen, borblen 3ich in 3amd trogendig un schlependig mit 3ich ganze 
schtiker gro3 oder schtrdj un léjfen mit dem schtark fartareramt zu 3ich in 
der nore arajn. Ligendig dort a36j fleg 3ich Jéjsele lib hoben ajnzuheren in 
di ferschidene kdjles un alerlej minim ge3angen fun di fejgelech wos 3enen iber 
3ajn kop gefléjgen on aschir.... Nit ejn mol fleg er 3ich durchschmuesen 
mit der kikuschke wos hot 3ich gelo3t heren fun dem grdjsen monastirske 
gorten ; djch di iberige schpilfejgelech, kanarkelech, fleg Jéjsele a36j kunzig 

iberkrumen a3 im alejn i3 nischt gring gewén zu trefen welchs 3ingt er un~ 
welchs 3ej, nor ajn solowéjtschik hot Jéjsele beschumdjfen nischt gekont 
nochmachen.” Chejderjunglech = schoolboys, poles (Rus. poly) = skirts of 
dress, uchdéjme (H. M191733) = and so forth, farklajben = betake oneself, bod 
=bath-house, 3umerleb = all summer-day long, ponim (H. 0°38) = face, 
beschefenischlech = little creatures, gepintelte = dappled, zuklech (Rus, Zuk) 
= little bugs, chejderloschen (H. “IN + ye) = = school-language, breklech = 
little bits, mureschkes (Rus. muraschki) = little ants, fartareramt = excited, 
nore (Rus. nora) = hole, kéjles (H. nid1p) = voices, minim (H. B°}%}) = kinds, 
on a schir (G. Schier?) = without end, durchschmuesen (HI. mywy ?) = have 
a talk, kikuschke (Rus. kukuschka) = cuckoo, monastirske (Rus. ) = belonging 
to cloister, kanarkelech (Pol. kanarek) = little canaries, iberkrumen = imitate, 
solowejtschik (Rus. solowéj) = little nightingale, beschuméjfen (H. {DIS paw) 
= by no means. 
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A past infinitive I have never seen, and the present with zu 
used substantively has almost the value of a future infinitive. 
The present participle corresponds to the Russian gerundive 
(djejepritschastije) and is a verbal adverb; by getting the proper 
endings it becomes an adjective. 

The imperative renders exactly the meaning of the Russian 
pustj and the Polish zzech imperatives ; the first and third persons 
express a concession. Lomich is evidently a contraction of /o3 
mich, and lomir of lo3en mir; it is strange that in the first person 
singular the accusative should be used and elsewhere the nomi- 
native of the pronoun; some authors write 71'S ond lom ich, but, 
I believe, without any good reason. By suffixing the Polish 
particle Ze in the following manner: lomirze hoben, lozerze hoben, 
etc., we get a precative form similar to the Polish in meaning. 

The Jargon has more modal auxiliaries than the German; they 
are: 30len ‘shall,’ kenen ‘can,’ mu3zen ‘must,’ welen ‘will,’ darfen, 
bedarfen ‘ought,’ megen ‘may,’ tforen ‘be allowed’; their past 
participles are: gezolt, gekent (gekont), gemu};t, gewolt, gedarft, 
bedarft, gemegt, getort. They are conjugated like hoben. The 
present goes as follows: ich mu3, du must, er mu3, mir mujzen, 
ir must, 3¢7 mujzen. The other verbs are similarly conjugated, 
except welen, which has in the present ich wil, du wilst, etc. 
Toren is good Middle High German, and occurs as late as the 
sixteenth century ; for example, in one of Paul Melissus Schede’s 
songs: 

“ Teutschland (sags mit vergunst) 
Begabet ist mit mancher Kunst 
Derer sichs gar nit schemen thar.” 


Instead of ich 301 hoben gemu}t, etc., which is rare, the Polish 
dialect uses zch 30/1 gewén mujen, and for ich wolt gemu};t some- 
times ich wolt gewén mujen is used; this is clearly an echo from 
the Polish form gdybym ja byl musial, and even the form ich wolt 
gemu3;t is Slavic (cf. Rus. jesliby ja mog), where the participle 
and the verb ‘to be’ are used respectively in the formation of the 
conditional. 

The other verbs present few difficulties in the conjugation. The 
present of jogen ‘say’ is ich jog, du jogst, er 30gt, mir jogen, 
tr j0gt, 3¢7 jogen; the other tenses are conjugated like the 
auxiliaries. The verbs /éjgen (G. taugen) ‘valere,’ geheren 
‘belong’ have in the third person sing. of the pres. tense /d7g and 
gehér. Geben is irregular in the present: zch gib, du gist, er git, 
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mir giben, ir git, 3¢j7 giben; so also wisen ‘know’: ich wejs, du 
.wejst, er wejst, mir wejsen, ir wejst, 3e7 wejsen. Reflexive, 
reciprocal and middle verbs are conjugated with the reflexive 
3ich, which, as in Slavic, remains the same for all persons, except 
when special emphasis is expressed. As in German, a number 
of verbs are conjugated with 3a7z, but their number is somewhat 
larger; such verbs are dlajben ‘remain,’ schtejn ‘stand,’ foren 
‘ride,’ gejn ‘go,’ gefelen ‘please,’ krichen ‘crawl,’ fligen ‘fly,’ 
jzizen ‘sit,’ schlofen ‘sleep.’ The past conditional of sch/ejn, for 
example, would be ich 30/1 hoben geschtanen (rare) and ich wolt 
geschtanen; in Poland we hear ich wolt gewén schtejn and, even 
more Slavic in form, ch wolt gewén geschtanen. Very peculiar 
is the perfect of such verb-combinations as mekane (H. Sa) 3ajn 
‘envy,’ in that it is invariably formed with hoben: ich hob mekane 
gewen. 

The passive voice is formed with weven, as in German. Ind. 
pres., ch wer geschlogen; imperf., ich fleg weren geschlogen (or 
geschlogen weren); perf., ich bin geworen geschlogen; fut., ich 
wel weren geschlogen; cond. pres., ich 301 weren geschlogen and 
ich wolt weren geschlogen; cond. past, ich 301 gewén geschlogen 
weren and ich wolt geworen geschlogen and ich wolt gewén 
geschlogen weren (or geworen); inf., weren geschlogen; imp., 
lomich geschlogen weren, etc. Passives with 3ajn, as in German, 
are rare. 

Most past participles of verbs of German origin are formed as 
in German, observing the rules treated in the chapter on Phonology, 
for example: dajsen gebisen ‘bite,’ bigen gebdjgen ‘bend,’ beten 
gebeten ‘bid,’ blozen geblozen ‘blow,’ blajben gebliben ‘remain,’ 
brengen gebracht ‘bring,’ foren geforen ‘drive,’ fligen geflojgen 
‘fly, gejn gegangen ‘go,’ gisen gegosen ‘pour,’ hejben gehejben 
‘raise,’ kumen gekumen ‘come,’ lojfen gelofen ‘run,’ ligen gelegen 
‘lie,’ mesen gemosen ‘measure,’ nemen genumen ‘take,’ kwelen 
gekwolen ‘rejoice,’ rajben geriben ‘rub,’ schlofen geschlofen 
‘sleep,’ schrajben geschriben ‘write,’ schrajen geschrigen ‘cry,’ 
schwajgen geschwigen ‘be silent,’ schweren geschworen ‘swear,’ 
schtejn geschtanen ‘stand,’ schtarben geschtorben ‘die,’ schtdjsen 
geschtéjsen ‘push,’ tun (ton) getun ‘do, warfen geworfen ‘throw,’ 
zwingen gezwungen ‘compel.’ Many verbs that are irregular or 
of the old conjugation in German end in #/in the Jargon: daken 
gebakt (also gebaken) ‘bake,’ brenen gebrent ‘burn,’ gedenken 
gedenkt ‘remember,’ 3ich flajsen geflajst ‘exert one’s self,’ g/aj- 
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chen geglajcht ‘compare,’ kenen gekent ‘know,’ lo3en gelozt and 
gelozen ‘\et,’ melken gemelkt ‘milk.’ 

Verbs of Slavic or Hebrew origin get ¢/ in the participle, as 
farkatschen farkatschet ‘roll up’ (the sleeves), mutschen gemut- 
schet ‘vex,’ cheschbenen gecheschbent ‘figure.’ Ganwenen ‘steal’ 
has geganwet and dawnen ‘pray’ has gedawent. 


Adverbs. 


Adverbs are derived mainly from German and Hebrew roots. 
Adverbs of place (motion is expressed by the suffix a): avous 
‘out’; mischié ‘there is not,’ for example: kaju guter wind i; 
nischté ‘there is no good wind’; inderhejm (generally pronounced 
indrejm) ‘at home’; ahejm ‘home’; fardn (= Ger. vorhanden) 
‘in existence,’ as in es 73 nischt fardn ‘there does not exist’; fun 
Sorint ‘in front’; avop ‘down’; aher ‘thither’; evgiz ‘somewhere’ ; 
hi ‘here’; fun derwajtens ‘from afar’; umefum (= Ger. um und 
um) ‘everywhere’; zmwejnig ‘within,’ etc. 

Adverbs of time: densmol ‘at that time’; pluzling or pluzim 
‘suddenly’; farzajten ‘formerly’; gich ‘quickly’; azund or zund 
(z2¢ in Lithuania) ‘now’; schtendig ‘always’; hejn hejn (H. j7) 
‘at times, at others,’ as in heju in hebrejisch hejn in zargén ‘at 
times in Hebrew, at others in Jargon’; ¢omid (H. V2) ‘always’; 
kesejder (H. 7?) ‘in succession.’ 

Adverbs of manner generally end in Jich, isch and dig: 
beschajmperlich (Ger. scheinbar?) ‘evidently,’ Jajtisch ‘gentle- 
manly, knapisch ‘hardly, umberachménesdig (H. MIM) 
‘merciless.’ Many adverbs of manner are formed from plural 
nouns by the addition of waj? (Ger. weise): schureswa73 (Tal. 
nmi) ‘by lines,’ pudenwaj; (Rus. pud) ‘by the 40 pounds,’ for- 
lechwaj3 ‘by pairs’; also by the addition of a preposition: zuédzs- 
lechwaj3 ‘little by little. Alojmerscht and kléjmperscht (Tal. 
“W9123) ‘so to say.’ 

Hebrew and Talmudic adverbs generally keep the original 
form: bewade and awade (Tal. °S7)) ‘surely,’ dekizer (Tal. 
“W¥P2) ‘in short,’ aderabe (Tal. S38) ‘on the contrary,’ mistome 
(Tal. 82D) ‘perhaps, of course.’ 

Other adverbs are: J/ejrech (H. 7?) ‘nearly’; (aju)emes 
(H. M8) ‘for a fact’; amér ‘rather,’ as in amér fregt a kasche 
(Tal. 7X2) ‘why do you not rather ask a question’; waist ‘in 
vain’; dorfes ‘barefoot’; fort ‘in spite of it,’ as in 3¢7 mujzen zich 
doch fort ajnreden ‘they imagine in spite of it’; chotsche (Rus. 
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chotj4) ‘at least’; Rimat (H. ®Y3) ‘scarcely’; az (Polish aZ) 
‘almost’; hendum pendum ‘helter-skelter’; efscher (Tal. WX) 
‘perhaps’; demoschel (H. bwin?) ‘for example.’ Mischtéjusgejogt 
is an expression of compassion like the German /ezder; the 
etymology of the word is hard to ascertain; perhaps it is a 
corruption of zzscht uns ge3ogt, which in the South is pronounced 
nischt ins gezogt and would mean ‘not in our case be it said’; a 
similar formula is frequently used when some misfortune is 
mentioned, as if to ward off the evil influence. 

Under the head of adverbs mention must be made of the 
particles that form an important factor in Jargon style. The 
German particles gor, doch, je (Ger. ja), den are used in a slightly 
different sense. The Slavic of (Rus. wot), ze, take are of frequent 
occurrence. Examples: a doktor ken amdl gor 3ajn a kelbel‘a 
doctor may sometimes indeed be a little calf,’ of schtelt men im 
arajn zen 3elner zu hodewen ‘behold, they station ten soldiers in 
his house to take care of them.’ Zake may precede and follow 
the emphasized word: Zake beémes take wer 73 er a30jns gewén ? 
‘Who, in reality, was he?’ Several particles may be used 
together: zor wos den Ze? ‘what else could it be?’ 3¢7 hoben doch 
take je gemogt halten fun der gemore ‘they surely ought to have 
observed the rulings of the Gemara.’ The indefinite pronoun 
epes (Ger. etwas) is frequently only a particle: do mu3 epes 3ajn 
a krezele ‘there must be some trouble there.’ The Hebrew word 
schum (Tal. pw) is used as an expletive: kajn schum mensch 
‘not a man.’ 


Prepositions. 


The most of the prepositions are of German origin, but their 
use is more in accord with the corresponding Slavic ones. All 
prepositions in the Jargon take the dative case after them. 
Examples: ich hob geschlofen leben (or neben) 3ajn wigel ‘I slept 
near his cradle,’ /iden hoben getanzt arum dem goldenem kalb 
‘Jews danced around the golden calf,’ der mensch 13 derschafen 
geworen noch dem zejlem (H. Dey) Jun Got ‘man was created in 
the image of God,’ 3¢7 jolen gut ton dem ger (H. 3) wos wojnt 
zwischen 3e7 ‘they ought to be good to the unbeliever who lives 
among them,’ di wos hoben gelacht ous der libe ‘those who ridi- 
culed love,’ wegen 3jajn 2doke (H. 1213) geben erzejlt zich a34 
majse (H. WY) ‘the following story is told in regard to his 
giving alms.’ 
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The following prepositions, of frequent occurrence and greatly 
differing in their use from the German ones, must be treated 
separately :— 

Fun is used like the English of, where in German the genitive 
would stand: in der schtot 13 men derfun gewor geworen ‘they 
found that out in town.’ It generally corresponds to the German 
von in the sense of from and by: di friere chawejrim (H, 030) 
hoben 3ich fun im derwajtert ‘his former friends were alienated 
from him,’ ousgemutschet (Rus.) fun der schwerer togarbajt 
‘worn out by the heavy daily work,’ Chajim hot gelejent héjch 
Sun a geschriben bichel‘Chajim read aloud from a written book,’ 
Jijsef 13 farkijft geworen fun 3ajne brider ‘Joseph was sold by 
his brothers.’ Sometimes it corresponds to the English zz: dz 
uroken (Rus. uroki) 3enen beschtanen fun schrajben jidisch ‘his 
lessons consisted in writing Hebrew.’ After comparatives fun 
may be used instead of w2, precisely as in Russian the genitive is 
used there: wos darf ich mer schtolz 3ajn funm oremén? ‘why 
should I be prouder than the poor man?’ 

The use of ouf will be seen from the following examples: 
kejner hot zich ouf im nischt arumgekukt ‘nobody paid any 
attention to him,’ er 73 nischt mekdne (H. 8222) gewén ouf kajn 
rajchkajt ‘he did not envy his riches,’ mir hoben ouf 3¢] a chojw 
(H. 31n) ‘we have a bill against them,’ 23 es meglich du 3o0lst 3ajn 
ouf a307 fil karg? ‘is it possible that you are stingy to sucha 
degree?’ ich wel dich konen oushelfen ouf dajn elter ‘1 shall be 
able to assist you in your old age,’ zch mu 3 horewen (Pol.) tog un 
nacht oufn trukenem schtikel brojt‘ 1 must work day and night 
for a piece of dry bread,’ men ruft dos hep ouf 3zejer loschen 
(H. 11272) ‘they call it hep in their language,’ 3¢7 hoben im farbrent 
ouf koji ‘they burned him to coal.’ 

Mit renders precisely the Russian s with the ablative or the 
ablative without a preposition: jederer wos interesirt 3ich mit 
der zargonischer literatur ‘every one who is interested in Jargon 
literature,’ ale wajber hoben 3ich mit im gebentscht ‘all women 
said a benediction over him,’ er hot ongehejben zu firen a leben 
Sul mit zores (H. M$) ‘he began leading a life full of troubles,’ 
er hot zich frajndlich mit im gezegent ‘he bid him a friendly 
adieu,’ ch wil mich zuschejden mit majne chawejrim (H. 0°25) 
‘I shall part with all my friends,’ zurzk mit etliche teg ‘a few days 
ago,’ winziger mit a chawer ‘a friend less,’ elter mit a jor zen 
‘some ten years older.’ 
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Far stands for the German fur and vor: er hot ongezogt farn 
tojt ‘he commanded them before his death,’ of a367 hot Leje 3ich 
ousgeret dos harz far ir guten frajnd Nechame ‘thus did Lea 
open her heart to her good friend Naomi,’ zum sof (H. 9p) hot 
er gefunen far nejtig ‘finally he found it necessary.’ 

‘Into’ is expressed in Jargon by x—arajn: ze] hoben im gefirt 
jungerhejd in kejwer (H. 32) arajn ‘they took him to his grave 
while he was still young,’ 32 hot ztlichen gej3ogt dem emes (H. M8 


eee 
7v 


in ponim (H. 0°32) arajn ‘she told the truth to everybody’s face.’ 

There is only one Slavic preposition used in Jargon; namely, 
wedlig (Pol. wedlug) ‘according to’: 32 3ef ous jinger wedlig ire 
joren ‘she looks younger than her years.’ Hebrew prepositions 
are of frequent occurrence: achuz or chuz (H. pin) ‘besides,’ 
machmaés (T. M02) ‘on account of,’ deéjs (H. NY3), beschds 
(Tal. NYY2) ‘during.’ 


Conjunctions. 


By far the greatest number of conjunctions are of German 
origin; among these a? occurs most frequently and has the 
greatest variety of meanings; it is the German ‘dass, als, da, 

' wenn’: er farschtejt nischt a3 dos umglik ken 3ajn ‘he does not 
understand that the misfortune may happen,’ a3 er 73 schdjn gor 
der frumer ‘if he pretends to be pious.’ 43 enters into combi- 
nations with prepositions, thus changing them into conjunctions: 
nochdem a} 31 hot 3ich arumgekukt ‘after she had looked around.’ 
Wi has the meaning of ‘as, however’: wz du wejst ‘as you know,’ 
wi umgerecht der mensch 73 ‘however wrong the man may be’; 
wi enters into combinations with a number of adverbs, as wiz bald 
kojfen ‘if at all we buy,’ 2307 wi 3¢7 hoben gedenkt 3ajn taten 
‘since they remembered his father.’ Other conjunctions are zor, 
worum, zint, 0jb, ejder, sajden, 613: nor wos macht men ajzdjne 
lajt far kol? (H. on) ‘but why do they choose such men to the 
congregation?’ worum di negidim (H. 0"132) 3jenen ejns mit kol 
‘for the rich are one with the congregation,’ 3int (G. seit) me 
nemt rekruten ‘from the time that men have been recruited,’ 076 
(G. ob) 32 firt zich nischt ordentlich ‘if she does not behave,’ 
ejder (G. ehe, perhaps elliptic for eh’ der Zeit) ich hob mich 
arumgekukt ‘before I looked around,’ sajden (G. es sei denn) er 
ken nischt kumen ‘except, indeed, he cannot come,’ 673 di bajd 
Sort zu zu der achsanje (Tal. 73038) ‘while the wagon drives up 
to the inn.’ 
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Three Polish conjunctions are of very frequent occurrence: az 
(Pol. aby), chotsche (Pol. choé), 27 (Pol. czy). Examples: adi 
3e7, zenen gut ‘if only they are good,’ chotsche er wejs nischt 
‘although he does not know,’ du bist meschuge (H. v3¥) 27 
choser deje (H. Y1 DD) ‘you are crazy or beside yourself.’ 


Lnterjections. 


The Jargon is remarkably rich in interjections, of which some 
are onomatopoetic or mere sounds, others are corruptions of 
words or whole sentences. To the first class belong such as ach, 
1, of, ha, och, ta, nu, na, scha, et et, fe,aha. Examples: Ach, 
Senderl, ich hob fargesen ‘O, Alec, I have forgotten,’ z, Binjomin, 
wos falt dir ajn? ‘go away, Benjamin, what are you talking 
about?’ 07, biter, of ‘oh, bitter it is,’ ha? ‘what’s that?’ och z? 
mir ‘woe to me,’ fa, es 73 do ‘granted there is,’ mz? ‘well, what 
of that?’ ef et, es ken nischt 3ajn ‘1 do not believe it, it is impos- 
sible,’ fe ‘be ashamed,’ aka expresses surprise, za dir (Rus. na 
tjebjé) ‘there you have it,’ scha ‘be silent.’ The last two have a 
plural formed like the imperative: mat ajch ‘there you have,’ 
schat kinder ‘be silent, children.’ To the second class belong 
words like hajda, nebich, chleben, stajlsch, mischtejnsgejogt. 
Hajda is German and expresses quick motion: hajda ahejm ‘let 
us be gone.’ The origin of zedich, which means nearly the same 
as the German ‘leider,’ Iam unable to give’; er ken nebich nit 
kumen ‘poor fellow, he cannot come.’ Ch/eben is a contraction 
of ich 301 leben: 3¢7 hoben ale gemegt chleben blajben in der hejm 
‘they all might have stayed at home, upon my word.’ Stajtsch 
is frequently used in expressing surprise or expecting an expla- 
nation, and is evidently a contraction of 73 fajtsch? ‘what is that 
in German?’ i.e. ‘what is the meaning of it?’ just as fartajtschen 
means ‘translate’: stajtsch, un di welt? ‘well, and the world, 
what will it say ?’ 


IV.—INTERRELATION OF COMPONENT ELEMENTS. 


The previous chapters contain sufficient explanation of the 
manner in which Hebrew and Slavic words enter into the compo- 
sition of the Jargon. It now remains to ascertain the numerical 
relation between the three elements. For this purpose one 
thousand consecutive words in three different stories written by 


1Perhaps mebich is the Polish miech Bég in the sentence miech Bég bront 
‘may God avert,’ a very common phrase in the mouths of Poles. 
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different authors were investigated, and the following result was 
obtained: In Benami’s ‘Di kindersche joren,’ out of 1000 words 
51 are of Hebrew, 34 of Slavic origin; in S. Rabinowitsch’s 
‘Stempenju,’ out of the same number 69 words are Hebrew, 17 
Slavic; while in Sch. J. Abramowitsch’s ‘Dos klejne menschele,’ 
88 were found to be of Hebrew, 23 of Slavic origin. Averaging 
all three we would get 6.9 per cent. Hebrew and 2.5 per cent. 
Slavic words, or less than 10 per cent. of non-Germanic words 
composing Jargon speech. 

By compiling a vocabulary out of some 20 pages quite different 
results were obtained. The text gave 1897 words, of which 1342 
were of German, 320 of Hebrew, 131 of Slavic, 68 of uncertain 
origin, and 36 proper names. This would make the proportion 
as follows: 70.7 per cent. German, 16.8 per cent. Hebrew, 6.9 per 
cent, Slavic, 3.6 per cent. uncertain, and 2 per cent. proper names ; 
thus about 30 per cent. of the Jargon vocabulary (not Jargon 
speech) are of non-Germanic origin. On a closer investigation 
this proportion, I believe, will be found to be about the correct 
one. 

Of the 1342 German words the following have become obsolete 
in German or show marked deviations in meaning or form from 
the corresponding German words: achtung ‘care,’ ajnlejgen (di 
welt) ‘make much ado,’ aksed ‘shoulder,’ ardbel ‘sleeve,’ aweklo3en 
zich ‘start travelling,’ azund ‘now,’ behalten zich ‘hide,’ bejgel 
‘doughnut,’ dejnken 3ich ‘be homesick,’ bezezen zich ‘settle,’ 
bekleren ‘consider,’ benemen ‘grasp, conceive,’ beschajmperlich 
‘evidently,’ dewazbt ‘married,’ drikel ‘stile, front steps,’ drimblen 
‘hum’ (a song), dachten 3ich ‘seem,’ ejgener ‘relation by blood,’ 
ek ‘end, tail,’ eken 3ich ‘come to an end,’ elfer (di) ‘old age,’ 
emizer ‘somebody,’ epes ‘something, somehow,’ evgez ‘some- 
where,’ etliche ‘some,’ farbinden (a schmues) ‘engage’ (in a con- 
versation), farfalen ‘lost, in vain,’ fargejn zich ‘faint,’ farglozt 
‘staring,’ farklajben 3ich ‘betake oneself,’ farnumen ‘busy,’ far- 
schlept ‘chronic,’ farschtelen 3ich ‘mask,’ fartrachten 3ich ‘fall to 
musing,’ fartrogen ‘busy,’ farwist ‘ disconsolate,’ farzin ‘start a 
tune,’ far 3zéenisch ‘appearance,’ feter ‘uncle,’ flajsen 31ch ‘attempt,’ 
fort ‘still, nevertheless,’ gefinen ‘find, gel ‘yellow,’ gepilder 
‘noise,’ geschmak ‘considerably,’ gewaldernisch ‘loud screaming,’ 
gich (G. gach, jah) ‘quick,’ glajch wi ‘just if,’ glajche wertlech 
‘bon mots,’ g/at ‘simply,’ gring weren ‘feel better,’ gwald ‘noise,’ 
harzklemenisch ‘heart-pain,’ hentschke ‘glove,’ hi ‘here,’ zherbeten 
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zich (Rus. pereprositjsja) ‘make peace,’ iberkeren 3ich ‘change 
religion,’ zerkrumen, ibernemen ‘imitate,’ zberrajsen ‘interrupt,’ 
iberschrajbechz ‘correspondence,’ itlicher ‘everybody,’ jojch (G. 
Jauche) ‘soup,’ kes? esen ‘board,’ klajben zich ‘get ready,’ klejn- 
warg ‘little children,’ k/eren ‘meditate,’ kochenisch ‘excitement,’ 
krenk (di) ‘disease,’ kuken ‘look,’ kwelen ‘rejoice,’ lajblich 
‘staunch,’ /aztisch ‘gentlemanly,’ Zichtig ‘bright, glorious,’ mansbil 
‘man,’ mume ‘aunt,’ mejnst ‘most,’ nechten ‘yesterday,’ nechtigen 
‘stay over night,’ obschaj ‘respect, awe,’ oftlich ‘somewhat often,’ 
ombajsen ‘breakfast,’ ongrejten ‘prepare,’ onhejben ‘begin,’ onhdjb 
‘beginning,’ onxkeren 3ich ‘belong,’ onkumenisch ‘happy occur- 
rence,’ onwajzen ‘point out,’ opgeju ‘lack,’ opgeschlisen ‘ragged, 
oplejkenen ‘deny,’ oprufen 3ich ‘echo,’ opjzegnen 3ich ‘bid good- 
bye,’ ousgejn ‘faint,’ ousgeschtrozelt ‘decked out,’ ousgezwogen 
‘combed, fixed up,’ ouswalgern zich ‘wallow,’ ouswaj3en ‘appear,’ 
ojberkepel ‘guide,’ pizel ‘little piece,’ pluzim, pluzling ‘suddenly,’ 
vedel ‘crowd,’ rudern ‘stir, rumplen ‘make a noise,’ schmek 
(tébeke) ‘pinch,’ schmeken ‘smell,’ schmiz ‘thrust,’ schnur 
‘daughter-in-law,’ schparen 3ich ‘be obstinate, press forward,’ 
schtark ‘very much,’ schteltel ‘posture,’ schtendig ‘always,’ schul 
‘synagogue,’ schwer ‘father-in-law,’ schwiger ‘mother-in-law,’ 
toren ‘be allowed,’ ¢ver ‘tear,’ tromejt ‘trumpet,’ umgelumpert 
‘awkward,’ umedum (G. um und um) ‘everywhere,’ umetig ‘sad,’ 
unterhaller ‘second’ (in music), warmes ‘dinner,’ wertlen ‘ex- 
change words,’ winzig wos ‘hardly any,’ worum ‘because,’ wu 
nit wu ‘somewhere,’ zi/ed (G. zu lieb) ‘on account of,’ zunémen 
‘unfold,’ zunemenisch ‘surname,’ 2% 30gen ‘promise.’ 

Dr. Zunz’s remarks’ in regard to the réle that the Hebrew 
plays in the Judaeo-German will also hold true with the Jargon. 
He says that the Hebrew words are used for things from the 
sphere of Judaism and Jewish life, for conceptions with which 
Jews got acquainted through the study of Jewish lore, for several 
expressions from the language of every-day life, and for objects 
for which Jews purposely would give no German name. Avé- 
Lallemant has given a copious dictionary’ of the Hebrew con- 
stituent of the Judaeo-German, but he errs in giving entirely too 
much, as it contains purely Hebrew expressions that have never 
become domesticated and forms of verbs which do not occur in 
the Judaeo-German. . Of 320 Hebrew words received by the 


1 Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden von Dr. Zunz, p. 453 sqq. 
2 Das deutsche Gaunerthum von Avé-Lallemant, vierter Theil. 
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above-mentioned method, 56 are adverbs, conjunctions, preposi- 
tions, mainly from the Talmud; ten are participial forms conju- 
gated with 3a/n, as bnd “be so kind,’ 8a? ‘envy,’ §¥1 ‘do one’s 
duty,’ MO ‘ask a favor’; one with weren; VYO3 ‘get rid of.’ 
Ten verbs are formed with German prefixes and suffixes: schad- 
chenen (Tal. 121) ‘make a match,’ chanfenen (H. 13) ‘flatter,’ 
ganwenen (H. 323) ‘steal,’ farganwenen 3ich, unterganwenen 
ich ‘sneak in,’ tajnen (Tal. 7200) ‘argue,’ farsamen (Tal. 0D) 
‘poison,’ avouspatern (H. 08) ‘get rid of, farschikert (H. %3¥) 
‘drunk.’ Ten adjectives end in dig, zsch, er; for example, md7- 
redig (H. 81) ‘terrible,’ cha3onisch (Tal. 1!9) ‘of a cantor,’ emeser 
(H. M8) ‘true.’ Twenty-three words not verbs have German or 
Russian affixes, as kalewaj? (H. n?3+G. weise) ‘while being a 
bride,’ widerkéjl (G. wieder +H. 51p) ‘echo,’ chewrenik (H. 7739 
+R. nik) ‘one of acompany.’ The rest consists of nouns used 
in the form in which they occur in Hebrew, only the pronunciation 
being changed. 

Of the Slavic words about one-half are taken directly from the 
Russian, nearly the same number from the Polish, and the rest 
either from Little Russian or local dialects. These words repre- 
sent a variety of ideas; they are the names of plants and animals: 
jégede ‘blackberry,’ égres ‘gooseberry,’ zndik ‘turkey’; or special 
Slavic dishes: mordzne ‘ice cream,’ barschtsch ‘cream soup with 
turnips and cucumbers,’ wetschere ‘supper.’ Others express 
endearment, as /jubke ‘darling,’ chwat ‘fine fellow’; or family 
relations: fate ‘father,’ mame ‘mother,’ Jobe ‘grandmother.’ 
Objects of native industry or imported goods have the Slavic 
form: Jépete ‘spade,’ smik ‘bow of a violin,’ schpakulen ‘spec- 
tacles,’ stejngel ‘ribbon,’ sloj ‘jar,’ bulke ‘small loaf of bread,’ 
barabén ‘drum,’ kapelesch ‘hat,’ kawe ‘coffee.’ Verbs expressing 
order and command are derived from Slavic: prawen ‘order 
about,’ poradkewen ‘make order,’ komandewen ‘command.’ 
Scientific terms get the Russian form, with the ending e, however : 
biograjije ‘biography,’ reforme ‘reform.’ A number of adjec- 
tives, hard to classify, are derived mainly from the Polish: Aisne 
‘beautiful,’ same ‘very,’ prikre ‘bitter, disagreeable,’ Dust ‘empty,’ 
modne ‘newfangled,’ Zenske ‘female,’ koltenewate ‘having the 
plica.” Also many abstract nouns come from the same source: 
postempek ‘deed,’ zekawest ‘curiosity,’ néwine ‘news,’ dolje ‘lot,’ 
antik ‘delicacy.’ Objects and ideas of country life are nearly all 
Polish: szop ‘garb,’ horewen ‘work hard,’ hodewen ‘bring up, 
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rear,’ penten ‘put on the fetlock, fetter,’ grude ‘pile,’ /orde ‘wallet,’ 
majontek ‘possession, farm,’ scharjen ‘dawn.’ Many verbs from 
the Slavic are hard to classify, but the most of them seem to 
be onomatopoetic: chripfen ‘squeak,’ chrapen ‘snore,’ leptschen 
‘mumble,’ sw7stschen ‘blow, whistle,’ achken, ochken ‘wonder,’ 
katschen ‘roll, chapen ‘seize,’ blischtschen ‘glimmer,’ smalen 
‘roast,’ mutschen ‘vex,’ chlipen ‘sob.’ 

Of the words of uncertain origin some have a German, others 
a Slavic appearance, others again are either of foreign origin or 
onomatopoetic; such words are Jokschen ‘vermicelli,’ onweren 
‘lose,’ schlek ‘ plague,’ graj; ‘mistake,’ 37de/n ‘call names, quarrel,’ 
nebich ‘alas,’ schir (on a schir)* ‘limit,’ lekach (G. Lebkuch ?) 
‘cake,’ schtifen ‘cut up,’ sarwer (French servir?) ‘usher,’ sch/ag 
‘cage,’ klejt ‘store,’ schtejger ‘manner,’ bentschen (L. benedicere) 
‘bless,’ aven ‘worry,’ 3ejde ‘grandfather,’ zuduzken ‘strike against 
each other,’ arumblankewen ‘fidget about,’ Lajkel (Greek xixdos ?) 
‘circle,’ kajlechig ‘round,’ zutipen ‘beat time,’ mizkedrinen ‘all 
of a sudden (?),’ vendel ‘rouble,’ zuplézt ‘flat’ (nose), schmizern 
‘chirp,’ ¢erelajken ‘trill,’ ampern 3ich ‘talk lively,’ arumpadkewen 
‘pay constant attention.’ 


V.—SyYNTAX. 
Order of Words in Jargon Speech. 


The transposed order of the German subordinate clause does 
not appear in the Jargon. In the direct order the subject with its 
modifiers comes first; the auxiliary and short modifiers of the 
predicate and the personal pronouns (direct and indirect objects 
or with prepositions) follow ; then is placed the predicate, followed 
by the modifiers of the same: ich hob akegen a por minut 3ich 
geborbet in der buzemkeschene un arousbekumen fun dort geschri- 
bene papiren ‘for a few minutes I rummaged in my coat-pocket 
and brought out from there some written documents,’ di kéjles 
hoben 3ich alz derwajteri un zich fartrogen gor in an ander 3ajt 
‘the voices were carried further and further and took an entirely 
different direction.’ The same order is used in subordinate 
clauses; 7ch bin gegangen b13 ich bin gekumen zua ganz groéjsen 
plaz farwoksen mit gro3 ‘1 walked until I came toa very large 
spot entirely covered with grass,’ a3 ich bin abisel zu zich gekumen 
hob ich der3zén wi di kijatsche kajt hej ganz ruig ‘when I came 


1There may be compared the post-Bibl. wy ‘measure, pensum,’ and 
TWH ‘estimation, calculation’; comp. also “WY, Prov. 23, 7. 
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to I noticed the mare chewing quietly hay.’ The pronoun may 
sometimes follow the infinitive or participle; ztlicher hot lib arajn- 
zuschtupen 3ich ‘everybody likes to meddle,’ or it may stand 
before the auxiliary: wos ich hob ge3én un wos mit mir hot zich 
pasirt ‘what I have seen and what has occurred to me.’ Fre- 
quently, however, the infinitive or participle stands at the end, 
either in analogy with a preceding short sentence, where the 
same would naturally be at the end, or for the sake of rhythm, 
which influences even Jargon prose: of wos di mame hot mir mit 
a wejnendig kol derzejlt ‘as to what mother told me while weep- 
ing,’ jene narische majses mit welche du host dir dem kop far- 
schlogen ‘those foolish stories with which you have crammed 
your head full.” The separable prefix generally stands near the 
verb: 3¢7 schterchen ouf di welt et a30] mit gornischt ‘they make 
a great ado about nothing.’ 

The inverted order is used in the same cases in which it occurs 
in German; 3ajn nomen wet ir gefinen do ongeschriben ouf di 
jachen welche er hot gemacht ‘his name you will find written in 
the works which he has produced,’ um wemen andersch hoben mir 
gekent ousklajben wen take nischt ajch? ‘whom else could we 
have chosen if not you?’ 30/ priwen ejner machen epes a 
gescheftel bald take tut im der iberiger djlom noch ‘\et any one 
attempt openly some business, at once the other people will imitate 
him,’ far wos nischt 31? ruf ich mich on ‘why not she? I ex- 
claimed,’ es hot mir denstmol epes schreklich zich gedrejt der kop 
‘at that time my head was fearfully dizzy.’ Infinitives and par- 
ticiples head the sentences much more frequently than in German, 
causing inversion: kéjfen an andersch hob ich nit gehat far epes 
‘I did not have any money to buy another,’ gehodewet hob ich 
jith wi a wild ferd in step ‘I was raised like a wild horse in the 
steppe.’ In Jargon, as in Russian, emphasis in the verb is pro- 
duced by repeating it in the infinitive and placing it at the 
beginning of the sentence; as before, it causes inversion: schlepen 
schlept zich es schtendig arum un horewet efscher noch mer fun 
jene wos firen tajere s-chijre un esen ober est es makes ‘it is 
walking around all the time and works perhaps more than those 
that carry costly goods, yet it gets nothing to eat.’ The inverted 
order occurs as frequently in subordinate clauses: ich hob geklert 
a3 bald west du zurik ahejm kumen ‘1 thought that you would 
soon come back home,’ es art ajch klal nischt a3 dort machen 
Jerd umgliklich fil menschen ‘you do not care at all that the 
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horses there are bringing misfortune on many men.’ In subordi- 
nate clauses the direct question is frequently used insiead of the 
indirect one; in this case the order may be inverted: der kop 
wert mir zuschpolten trachtendig wos ken es 3ajn ‘my head 
cracks with thinking what it may be.’ A present participle used 
as a gerundive (q. v.) heads the sentence: oufefendig di djgen 
hob ich ge3étn ich lig ousgezdjgen ouf dem pol leben bet ‘as I 
opened the eyes I saw that I was lying stretched out on the 
ground near the bed.’ A story frequently begins with a Hebrew 
quotation and a close translation of it into Jargon, in the manner 
in which Hebrew scripture and the Talmud are translated in the 
schools; in this case the inverted order or disorder is allowable ; 
for example, D591 ert WOR j30g¢ Mendele mijchersforim 
‘Mendele, the bookseller, says.’ Sometimes the subject is 
followed by.a long subordinate clause; in this case the verb of 
the principal clause is again followed by the personal pronoun 
as its subject: a jid, a3 er wet zich nischt schtupen mit gewald, 
wet er megen ejbig take dort warten ‘if a Jew will not press 
forward with all his might and main he will have to wait there 
forever.’ An answer to a rhetorical question may be inverted: 
wos-ze hot er geton a3 me hot im gehejsen onwaj zen dem ganew ? 
13 er gefalen ouf an ejze un hot ongehejben geben simonim ‘what 
did he do when they asked him to point out the thief? He 
thought of a scheme and began giving signs.’ 


Agreement. 


In general the rules for agreement are the same as in German. 
No case-form is used after words expressing measure, weight, etc., 
but this is carried much further in the Jargon; we find not only 
such forms as a schok epel ‘three-score apples,’ di chewre klezmer 
‘the band of musicians,’ but also a /efel gekechz ‘a spoonful of 
soup,’ a ganejden frejd ‘a paradise of joy.’ Frequently an 
auxiliary verb is made to serve two purposes, as in dos harz wert 
Sul, zuwejkt un es schtelen 3ich treren in di djgen ‘the heart 
becomes full, is softened, and tears fill the eyes,’ where /w/ is an 
adjective and zuwejkt with wert the passive. One of the most 
common anacolutha occurs when a number of perfect tenses 
follow each other; the first auxiliary alone remains, although a 
different one would be used with the other verbs: du dist geworen 
alz schlafer un schlafer un 3ich arajngelejgt zum sof in bet ‘you 
kept on growing weaker and finally you went to bed,’ zch din, 
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farschtejt 3ich, gegangen, gewejnt, gebeten ‘of course I went, 
cried, asked,’ di mejdlech 3enen gor gebliben schtejn zugekowet 
zu 3zejere erter wi di token, kukendig ouf Stempenjun mit 3ajn 
zouberlich fidele, nischt gerirt mit kejn ejwer, nischt gepintelt mit 
kejn djg ‘the girls stopped spellbound, like dolls, looking at 
Stempenju with his magic violin; they did not move limb, did 
not wink an eye.’ The first may bea reflexive verb, the second 
one not: 7ch hob mich getapt un gekukt 3ejr farwundert in ale 
3jajten ‘I groped around and looked astonished on all sides.’ 

Russian influence is clearly seen in the manner in which the 
verb 3ajn is used; a plural subject may stand with the singular 
73, especially if the subject comes last: oufn harz 73 a307 fil 
wejtigen ‘there are so many pains in the heart,’ s’23 du ‘it is you,’ 
junge lajti3 do umetum ‘young men are to be found everywhere.’ 
The verb 3ajz may be omitted if some form of it occurs in the 
following sentence, closely connected with the first: wu zwe7 30/ 
er 3ajn a driter ‘where two are let him be the third.’ A collec- 
tive word, though in the singular, generally takes the predicate 
in the plural; a ¢ejl hoben ge3zogt ‘a part of them said.’ As in 
Russian, 72? is frequently used for the connective um; the predi- 
cate remains in the plural: zch mit majn bruder gejn in drousen 
‘I and my brother are walking out.’ 


Moods and Tenses. 


The first form of the conditional is used in almost the same 
way as the English should form; for example, mir farlangen fun 
ajch ir 30lt gut iberkuken di papiren ‘we want you carefully to 
look over the documents,’ ale jajne frajnd glust zich 3ejr az 
jajne majses jolen kesejder opgedrukt un farkojft weren ‘all his 
friends want to see his stories, one after the other, printed and 
sold,’ kedé7 ich 301 schpeter nizlich 3ajn in der welt ‘in order that 
I may be later on useful in the world,’ ach, wen di doktojrim 3olen 
beser farschtejn un mich befrajen fun jene schmochtelajen ‘oh, if 
the physicians only knew better and would deliver me from those 
trifles.’ Sometimes it represents exactly the Russian subjunctive : 
nor a3 31 hot gezén a3 es 13 arousgeworfene rejd wifil 31 30l 
nischt reden ‘but when she saw that her speech was in vain, no 
matter how much she spoke’ (cf. Rus. skdéljko ond by nje goworila). 
In conditional sentences the second form is used, but in the 
protasis the first is preferred: wen 37 30/1 nischt gewén machen 
mit di 3ajten un sapen wolt men 3zicher gemejnt do ligt a newejle 
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‘if she did not move her sides and breathe heavily one would 
think that there lay a corpse’; so also the second form is used in 
sentences that may be construed as apodoses of defective condi- 
tional clauses: 7ch wolt awade gekijft nor wu nemt men di kaz? 
‘I certainly should have bought, but where can one find the purse?’ 

The infinitive without zz is much more frequently used than in 
German: /ejg 3ich schlofen ‘go to bed,’ er hot zich genumen 
schrajben a brif ‘he sat down to write a letter,’ jeder 2? najgirig 
a kuk tun ‘everybody is curious to look.’ The infinitive with zx 
after verbs of motion is equal to the German past participle: er 
kumt zu foren ‘er kommt gefahren.’ A number of prepositions, 
especially those of Hebrew origin, may stand with the infinitive: 
ejn jor far majn gebojren weren ‘a year before my birth,’ dichdé7 
zu derkenen di welt ‘in order to recognize the world,’ ev krechzt 
nebich beéjs dem schmajsen ‘the poor fellow groans while being 
whipped,’ deschas lejenen ‘during the reading’; a similar use of 
the infinitive occurs in zischt recht zu wisen ‘without well know- 
ing.’ The repetition of the verb in the infinitive, as in Russian, 
for emphasis, has been discussed before: nor tun tut men gor- 
nischt ‘but they do absolutely nothing.’ 

The participle is used in precisely the same manner as in 
Russian. It is used to express time: tundig dos 30gt 31 mit a 
3if2 ‘doing this she said with a sob,’ ofgezungen dem ibn AMT 
me wascht zich un me ze2t zich esen wetschere ‘having sung the 
090 NYA they wash themselves and sit down to supper.’ With 
the negative zzscht it is to be translated into English by the 
participle with ‘without’: Mechtsche pajkler krazt 3ich dos be- 
waksene halbe ponim nischt kukendig vuf kejnem ‘Mechtsche, 
the drummer, scratched his hirsute side of the face without 
looking at any one.’ Stranger cases are the following: es nem? 
on a schrek ousherendig 3e] ‘it seizes one with terror to listen to 
them,’ zwischen uns rejdendig ‘between us speaking,’ schrekliche 
jachen wos herendig werd farkilt dos blut ‘terrible things, hearing 
which the blood coagulates,’ wer es hot nischt Got in harzen 3ezt 
zich ouf im rajtendig ‘everybody who has not God in his heart 
mounts him.’ 

Since there are practically only three tenses in the Jargon, not 
much can be said of them. In vivid relation the present is used, 
and suddenness is expressed by the perfect aspect; for example, 
pluzim git es mich a trog arouf, es trogt mich alz hecher, hecher 
bi3 ich tap on di erd wu itch bin gelegen un derfil wi di jun bakt 
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mir in dem riken ‘suddenly I was lifted up, I was carried higher 
and higher until I touched the earth, where I was lying and felt 
the sun roasting my back’; continued action is expressed by 
repeating the verb: dz milch schtejt un jit un 3it ‘the milk is 
standing and keeps on boiling’; sometimes the present is used 
for the future, asin German: wos far a nomen git men dem najem 
nefesch dajnem? ‘what name shall we give to your-new soul?’ 
The imperfect tense is used to express usual or repeated action: 
jajn esen 13 gewejntlich gewén abisel sitschke, amol etliche dare 
schtiklech brojt wos ich fleg awekkijfen baj oremelajt mit torbes 
‘his food generally consisted of a little chopped oats, at times a 
few pieces of dry bread that I used to buy from poor people with 
wallets.’ 
Style. 


Jargon prose is rhythmic, To meet these exigencies of rhythm 
recourse is frequently had to repetitions, as jajne djgen hoben 
gekukt wajt, wajt ‘his eyes looked into the distance,’ 3¢7 hoben 
geklert geklert, 3ich nebich gekrazt, gekrazt un hoben zum sof 
a30j gezogt ‘they thought for a long time, scratched their heads 
and finally said,’ ge7 schéjn, ge7 ‘do go,’ wos schrajst du, wos? 
‘why are you crying?’ Often a noun is repeated when only the 
second one gets the modifying adjective: jeder fartift 3ich in 
jajne gedanken, in 3ajne trourige gedanken ‘every one is lost in 
his sad thoughts,’ daj Mechtsthe hejbt 3ich on ouszuschiten a 
berdel, a gel berdel‘a yellow beard is making its appearance on 
Mechtsche’s face’; so also the repeated verb may have its 
modifiers: der djlom gejt ous mit ale kojches, me schtarbt, me 
schtarbt mit ale ejwrim ‘the people’s strength is failing, they are 
faint in all their limbs’; in some repetitions Slavic influence is 
evident, as in ich hob geklert, geklert un hob derkilert ‘1 long 
thought and came to a conclusion’ (cf. Rus. ja dumal, dumal i 
wydumal). 

The most common repetition occurs when synonyms from 
different languages are given: der doziger benmejlech hot in der 
jugent gewandrewet (Pol.), gemacht raj zen ‘the above-mentioned 
prince had travelled much in his youth,’ wu gefint 3ich azund der 
schlimmaj3eldiger (Ger.+Heb.), der umgliklicher prinz? ‘where 
is now the unfortunate prince to be found?’ wos 73 mit dir di 
simche (Heb.), di frejd? ‘what cause have you for joy?’; ora 
Hebrew phrase may be freely translated: un a307 alz wajter, 
wajler, bi3 es kumt ous VW 332), ale kabzonim in ejnem ‘and so 
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on until all beggars turn out to be together’; frequently the 
synonyms are all of the same language: di ejgene hor 3enen 
schojn lang behalten, farborgen ouf tomid ‘her natural hair had 
been put away long ago and forever,’ zores on an ek, on an oufher, 
on opru ‘troubles without end.’ 

Alliterations and rhyming of words are not unusual in prose: 
mit kind un kojt (G. Kot?) ‘with bag and baggage,’ opgerisen 
opgeschiisen ‘tattered and torn,’ zischt geschtojgen (G. gestiegen?) 
nischt gefldjgen ‘a fictitious story’; disgust is expressed by 
changing the initial consonant to sch: 446 schmib ‘do not talk to 
me about love,’ dang schmang ‘you have no right to be frightened.’ 

The Jargon style becomes abrupt in vivid narration; this shows 
itself pre-eminently in the omission of connectives: xem trog 
awek ahejm ot a zwej frische bejgel ‘take these two or three fresh 
doughnuts and carry them home,’ zch wart acht tog—du kumst 
nischt, noch acht tog—bist nischté ‘1 waited eight days and you 
did not come, eight days longer, and still you were not here’; by 
leaving out the verb the expression becomes very elliptic; of noch 
ejn minut—ous Stempenju ‘one more minute and Stempenju is 
gone,’ ev schtupt zich a30] op dos ganze leben—un gornischt ‘he 
thus ekes out his whole life, and that is all.’ To this also must be 
added certain elliptic questions that are very hard to render into 
English: /iden 3ifzen, Jiden krechzen, Jiden wejnen, un Stem- 
penju? Wer—Stempenju? Wos Stempenju? ‘The Jews are 
sighing, the Jews are groaning, the Jews are crying, and what was 
Stempenju doing? He was beside himself with enthusiasm.’ 
Rhetorical questions are exceedingly frequent in the Jargon: er 
Hleg a chap tun dos fidele un a fir tun mitn smik, ejn fir tun, 
nischt mer, fleg dos schdjn onhejben baj im reden, ober wi mejnt 
ir reden? ‘he would get hold of his violin and draw over it the 
bow just once, not more, when it would begin to speak divinely.’ 
The same abruptness of style causes a main clause to take the 
place of a temporal or causal subordinate clause: ich wel ob- 
risewen di schtot mit ale ire pischtschewkes mit ale mit anander, 
wet 31ch schojn der le3zer mistome onschtdjsen wos me mejnit do 
‘if I shall describe the town with all its smallest details, the reader 
will certainly understand what is meant by it.’ 

As in the Slavic and M. H. G., double negatives are used: dos 
23 nischt kejn nomen ‘that is no name,’ ix Kadbzansk 13 far 367 
nischté kejn schum parnose ‘they can earn no livelihood what- 
soever in Kabzansk’; a single negative sometimes occurs: 3¢/7 
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jenen epes nischt a3zelche grojse berjes ‘they somehow are no 
great experts’; otherwise one negative has a restrictive meaning : 
lejent in di bichlech wet ir 3en a3 nischt ejn prinz, nischt ejn 
mejlech 13 durch 3e] ibergekert geworen in a zap ‘read in books 
and you will see that more than one prince, more than one king, 
had been changed by them into goats’; sometimes the negative 
expresses indefiniteness: wu nzt wu ‘somewhere.’ 

Out of religious piety or for the sake of averting evil influences 
and the evil eye, a number of formulas are used, which are 
invariably inserted in connected narratives, no matter whether the ~ 
writer has any superstitious feelings or not. Such expressions 
are nebich, mischtejnsgezogt ‘alas,’ nischt far ajch gedacht ‘may 
you not be considered in this light,’ Lejz anore (H. V7) }Y) ‘may 
no evil eye affect you.’ So also in speaking of deceased 
persons, stereotyped phrases are used, as 3jajn tate alwescholem 
(H. Diwan yr) ‘his father of blessed memory,’ 3ajn tate 301 hoben 
a lichtigen ganejden ‘his father, may he enter paradise.’ An 
ugly excrescence of these invocations are the oft-occurring protes- 
tations and curses: wiz ich bin a Jid ‘as I am a Jew,’ ouf kejn 
guten ort 301 er nit treten ‘may he never enter the good place,’ 
kejn guten sof 30l er nit hoben ‘may he have no good end.’ 


VI.—ExXTRACTS. 


The following extracts have been chosen with the view of 
indicating the different varieties of the Jargon. I begin with the 
remoter dialects of the South and end with the Germanized form 
of the Lithuanian. The first extract is from the introduction of 
O. M. Lifschiz’s Russian-Jargon dictionary (Risko-Nowojewréjski 
Slowar), third edition, printed at Kieff, 1881 :— 


DY OY TIS DM) PE PYIINND PN MD INT PE FN 
SYans Ps NT adorns pr ME Typ Spas oy 
ITYAS WAS FT VD OM, ONT WT PRS ND 
Nm) pay oy. ey Syordy ‘nipp oddp ynrony xv on 
Sy pas 

1—G:bewarnen. *Hebrew, public. *Polish, disagreeable. ‘*=G. aus- 


legen, expound. Hebrew, beginning. *=3ich. *Hebrew,rules. * = funm. 
*it will go like a fiddle = it will be easy. 
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To illustrate the manner of printing without vowel-signs I quote 
from the same author’s introduction to his Jargon-Russian 
dictionary, Zitomir, 1876 :— 


PS DEP 'D AYN NN PYMYT YS INT "PINP'S NPN MD 
Ppa WS TASS VSN TY INT DN ATMS 
TYTN [ANDY ONAYI PIII Wye y-wDy4 pr An 
“mbxw yor od ‘Dayo YI" IYOYOYINYIN PX TY 


The next extract is from S. M. Abramowitsch’s satire ‘Di 
Kljatsche’ (2d edition, Odessa, 1889) :— 


EN pyINaya “Poyexs oxo yoyo pNowyy WD s 
PNY) OUND TNs DINO WOY MYT AD -DIypINN) NT AD 
“WPI “aypbyswyiex WIP yp Wry 
8 PS SPAN MMT AS NM) INoWY] PN TON 
DY? VIN) WT PD Dey “YyyET YI Ay 
DN) OM IVIIND TWIT WI Nn “yODdy] mew 
DA TS ND PPT NNT INP PN HEY ONT 
Yat YTD NOT PT NT Na ppp bea 
MIDORI PT OM) "PNA NT MN yeo‘nyNND 
TT DEY 8 ONT AMON dyprsy2 .Jyosidyr ONT 
“DY NN) IVAYIVIDIN D’BY ONT aos: ny. “pop 
YP YO PMY "OPYRYY] ONT DIDYPIN WN "TID 
IND HIN PIDIN WI PS wy — ops pp Amin 
“yaw pe say py she yt pss “oy y-yooyn 


1=es. *Polish, curious. *In the South o is frequently pronounced like 
wu; the author indicates this sound by &, but his etymologies are not always 
reliable. ‘before. = instigators (?), opponents. ®Hebrew, questionings. 
Tpleasant. § Polish, pomalu(?), slowly. ®Hebrew,even. ™ Hebrew, mention, 
sign, “dressed up(?). ‘combed, decked out. Hebrew, bridegroom. 
blouse (?). “shining. ™Slavic, just then. news. ™ Hebrew, groom’s or 
bride’s mother. ™ Hebrew, wedding. * Hebrew, prepare oneself. *! Hebrew, 
in holiday attire. “smell. ™odors. *Hebrew, spices. ™Russian and 
German, springtime. 
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mrobynyyas px mpd yy “apr>s cyppn 
“TINT, OVID S oyy x yopowas Spe 
The Russian poet Sch. Frug has also written in Jargon; his 
dialect has a leaning towards the Lithuanian; the stanza quoted 
is from his poem "7) bmn?3 & published in ‘Di Jidische Folks- 

bibliotek,’ 1889 :— 
PYMY2 MDT PMD PR WADNI Y¥INI 7 


WY BY NC IIT oS Day Iydy3 FD ONT NM 

OID "se pypAVT Ss Day] PD DANN 

1 DS) TS "DIN'D PN DN DIMSYI WD ONT °7 

» WHDd prt Ont SX? WT NS YB 7 br POST DST 
DNDN INNS yas ps Sst py as 

2 DN----88 SYD AM PIN PD TN AN 

Tyo Yer & POND YpI"T & 

A. M. Dick writes in the Lithuanian dialect, but with a tendency 
to introduce German words and constructions; the following 


passage from the introduction to one of his stories (Or yPRDO VAY wT 
Wilna, 1877) illustrates that tendency :— 


ITPA YIN YIN 

my waroanye (DM DID YON] x) IyDYoN ND yore 
PT PN ONT NY CMY PINS IN’ pyprha OYE we dy) 
PNB TIS bap JYIMT DN) “IYENIP Yay} bx yayrip 
QP Tae yoymyeNs CIND) PINE wT Ws oP 
WI) DNF MAYEY Bw TS Tan Td PMT NT 
DN. EWE oYT AD RON ay DIN HD"y 
DN]. CAD pray yodeo2 tact spose aytn 
NIY DOIN DONE) [YT ON) Ta" WN MED OM 

Hebrew, musician. 2 Russian, nightingale. 3Polish, good-morning. 


* Hebrew, teacher. ®Slavic, both—and. ®Hebrew, ugly. * Hebrew, fortune. 
SHebrew, gentlemen. °® Hebrew, introduction. ™stores. 1" eatables. 
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DY AS YPVAD I PMS DONT DN]. NI DVT “AD IVI 
OD PT Paya WANN APY BN PAIN MYA pywo yy 
IVDOMYD NT PANT eID DT AN. oN MD In DN] 
PSS DIN) FREED GVOIYINN) OVINE HYMN oy 
BNI JVOND ws PWD Hy) ora OYIT FPN [DIP 
BNIP YD DONT OND Sema yp p37 OVS DD 

PIN! "Yer br was Sow 


The last extract is from a novel in the same dialect as it is 
spoken to-day in New York City (j2973 8 5 7)22 8 by a 
“litwischen Filo36f,” J. Saphirstein, 40 Canal street, New York, 
March 25th, 1893) :— ) 
TR yo pa yydes yrs np aya PN 
JYOYIYD PX YIN VD OKT Ty yIINDwys 3 
WO INI WN IN ID PMD VMN AYA TN PP TP 
SPD [YIN INDY D'DNIYI ["D_ Px psy OPIN v2 
PD WINN ND PI PAC IN IT TON PN Hy IT? 
/OYBNYI PN [YOUYI NA NSN NT NN MII NM 
INDY pers Ontorns PINE PIT PAE TIN 1884 SAINY PS 
YIMN AVIY LN PET NN DD pyonysayT pre py Dyn 
OD FYPOVYIN MD AE OY? NA "Dp PN TD 
DOT IN yp pes Seep pe toxyy pe ayd oqo 
PDIND [MD NDIA PX DA DMT ND DNA yo" 
MD ANE VIAN NT Sy rye pre oxye nyt re wExdp 
reoss pymedysnyaes 12 NA DD TT NS Ny 
VINNYI DM YINT WT per ID 2 Yo" CayIdp 
YOM A PR ODNEYIMN PAE BN TIN [PD PN yyw 8) 

Om 


LEO WIENER. 
University oF Missourr, Cotumsia, Mo., Apri, 1893. 


1 Hebrew, knowledge. *Hebrew, wisdom. *Hebrew, instruction. ‘act. 
* Hebrew, understanding. *few. ‘Hebrew, grave. *Hebrew,victims. *sob. 
bag and baggage. +! Hebrew, sign. 





P, 483. For ‘30 plays” read “20 plays,” for “30,000 lines” 
read “about 21,000 lines” (20,870).—B. L. G. 











IIIL—NOTES ON THE USE OF GERUND AND GERUN- 
DIVE IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


In this paper are presented some results obtained from a 
comparison of the various uses of gerunds and gerundives in 
Plautus and Terence. In vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 4 of this Journal, 
there were given statistics and results of a similar investigation in 
Tacitus and Pliny the Younger. In the Silver Age there was, of 
course, a much larger development of this peculiar Latin usage 
than could be expected in an earlier stage of the language, but it 
is evident upon investigation that even in Plautus there is a 
sufficient number of cases of gerunds and gerundives to make it 
clear that most of the later constructions and idioms had already 
been developed to a very considerable extent. It would be 
improper to institute an exact comparison between such totally 
different literary forms as Comedy and History or Correspond- 
ence, but some conclusions may perhaps be based on such a 
comparison. An analysis and classification of all the occurrences 
of these forms in Plautus and Terence may be of value, by stating 
the exact frequency of such uses, by giving an idea of the style 
of each writer in employing these forms, and by making possible 
an exact comparison of their Latinity in this respect, as well as 
some inferences concerning the growth of this method of expres- 
sion during the few years intervening between them. 

The most noticeable result of this analysis is the fact that in 
Early Latin the gerund is more frequently employed than the 
gerundive. Exactly the opposite was found to be the case in 
Silver Latin, as was to be expected, especially if it is assumed 
that the latter is a development from the former. In this com- 
parison it should be remembered that in the 30 plays of Plautus 
there are in round numbers 30,000 lines, and in the 6 plays of 
Terence only about 6000. Therefore, if about the same absolute 
number of occurrences of any given usage is found in each, a 
much larger relative frequency in the later writer is indicated. It 
will be clearly seen that in Terence’s time the language had 
advanced in this respect, and that these forms of expression play 
a more important part than they had done a few years before. 

To facilitate comparison with the previous papers, precisely 
the same system of classification and numbering is employed here. 
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1. Genitive of gerund depending upon a substantive and used 
absolutely, without any modifying or dependent words. (Plautus) 
Dependent upon copia: dormitandi neque cunctandi Epid. 162, 
adeundi atque impetrandi Mil. 1226; with fempus: adeundi Pers. 
4. 2. 21, Trin. 432; with occasio: fugiendi Capt. 117, faciundi 
Epid. 271 ; — modus dandi Asin. 167; partem loquendi Asin. 515; 
loquendi locum Capt. 212; dicundi gratia Curc. 706; ornandi 
satietas Poen. 215; compendium pultandi Pseud. 605; ducendi 
lubido Trin. 745. (Terence) Dependent upon copia: crescendi 
Heaut. 28, inspiciundi Eun. 21, tangendi Eun. 638, videndi Eun. 
639; with causa: obiurgandi And. 158, mittundi Phor. 50, (under- 
stood with) adsentandi Ad. 270; — obiurgandi locus And. 154; 
facilitatem pariundi And. 233; orandi finem And. 822; tempus 
consulendi Hec. 746; spatium vocandi sacruficandi Phor. 702; 
otium auscultandi Ad. 420. ° 

There are 15 of these gerunds in Plautus and 14 in Terence, 
indicating a greater relative frequency, but a comparison of the 
passages furnishes no indication of any marked difference in the 
object or character of this usage. In general the same governing 
words are found which occur in every stage of the language, and 
the relation expressed is objective. 

(a) In a few cases some modifying words occur depending on 
the gerund. (Plautus) Dependent on cofia: recte conciliandi 
Pers. 4. 3. 77, in capite tuo conflandi Rud. 765; — male loquendi 
viam Poen. 629; male facundist potestas Stich. 117; respondendi 
mihi (labori) Pseud. 6. (Terence) liberius vivendi potestas And. 
52; spatium cogitandi ad disturbandas nuptias And. 182; in aliis 
potius peccandi locum And. 232; causa retinendi apud vos Hec. 
255; de integro potestas consulendi Phor. 174. This form was 
always rather sparingly employed—compared, that is, with the 
absolute use—and there seem to be no differences between Plautus 
and Terence sufficient to warrant any conclusions. 

(6) In Terence there are two lines where gerunds occur in 
dependence upon an adjective, and none at all in Plautus. Cupida 
huc redeundi, abeundi a milite Vosque hic videndi Hec. 92-3, and 
ejus videndi cupidus Hec. 372, where ezus is fem. and therefore 
videndi is the gerund; cf. XII. Plautus is not the only writer 
who does not use this construction, although it is not infrequent 
later. Its use even in few cases may perhaps be counted as slight 
evidence of the development of the gerundial form. 

2. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a substantive and 
used transitively with a dependent accusative expressed or directly 
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understood. (Plautus) spatiumst perferundi quae minitas Capt. 
743; ius optinendi optio Cas. 190; te defrudandi causa Men. 687 ; 
te rogandi (labori) Pseud. 6; potestas adipiscundist gloriam Stich. 
280; rem perdundi gratia Curc. 706. (Terence) quae narrandi 
locus And. 354; existumandi copiam consuetudinem Heaut. 282; 
spatium adparandi nuptias Phor. 701; eludendi occasio senes 
Phor. 885; potestas condecorandi ludos Hec. 45 (cf. also Hec. 93, 
quoted under 1 4), spatium amandi amicam 684. 

Here again there is practically an equal number of cases, which 
gives the relatively greater frequency to Terence. In character 
there seems to be no perceptible variation. 

3. Gerund used with a preposition. (@) With ad: (Plautus) 
after a verb or past participle—magis cita ad perdundum ad 
scribundum Bacch. 738, ad male faciundum nimis doctus Epid. 
378, conductus venio. Ad furandum quidem Pseud. 850; after a 
noun—ad loquendum atque ad tacendum habeas portisculum 
Asin. 516, benignitas ad auscultandum Mil. 80, in ad pervesti- 
gandum operam sumam Merc. 935 there might be a question 
whether the gerund depended on the noun or verb; after an 
adjective—aetas sat est ad perdiscendum Truc. 1. (Terence) 
After a noun or adjective—animum ad scribendum adpulit And. 
I, canes ad venandum And. 57, causae ad obiurgandum And. 138 
and 150, dies non satis ad agendum, me vocivom ad narrandum 
And. 706, aetas ad ducendum Phor. 423, otium ad potandum 
Phor. 832. 

The number of occurrences is almost the same, 9 and 8, and 
there appears in this class only an extremely slight variation in 
usage. In Terence, in every case (unless the first-quoted be 
excepted), the gerund depends upon a noun or adjective; in 
Plautus there are three cases of its dependence upon a verb or 
participle. If the participles be regarded as adjectives, only one 
case of the use of a verb is quoted from Plautus. 

(6) With zz: (Plautus) linguam in tussiendo proserat Asin. 
795, in sortiendo sors delicuerit Cas. 399, in cogitando dolorem 
indipiscor Trin. 224. (Terence) in pariundo adfuerunt liberae 
And. 771, tuom esse in potiundo periclum Heaut. 323, in cogno- 
scendo tute ipse aderis Eun. 894, in deterrendo operam sumere 
Hec. 25, in experiundo ut essem Hec. 38, in agendo partem 
ostendent Ad. 24, in experiundo ut repudies Ad. 858, contrivi in 
quaerundo vitam Ad. 869, in adparando consumunt diem Ad. goo. 

Here the first very marked difference in frequency of use is 
noticed, Terence in his 6 plays having this construction 9 times, 
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while Plautus in 20 plays has it only 3 times. Moreover, the 
relations expressed by this form in Terence are much more 
various than in Plautus, as may be clearly seen by examining the 
passages quoted. 

(c) With ex; (Plautus) ex gratulando vix eminebam Capt. 
504. (Terence) id fieri...ex adsentando, indulgendo et largi- 
endo Ad. 988. , 

With gro: (Plautus) pro vapulando hercle ego abs te mercedem 
petam Aul. 456. 

Nothing but the great infrequency of prepositions, except ad 
and 2m, is to be noted here. 

4. Dative of gerund, used with or without object. This usage 
occurs in Plautus only, in the following cases:—Dependent on 
modus: quid modist ductando, amando? Asin. 169, quid modi 
amplexando facies? Asin. 882, quid modi flendo facies? Mil. 
1311; with fausa: osculando pausam fieri Rud. 1205; with opera: 
Epidicum operam quaerendo dabo Epid. 605, Eae nos lavando 
eluendo operam dederunt Poen. 223, auscultando operam dare 
Amph. 1006; — curando id me adlegavit Stich. 681 ; in one case, 
exemplum experiundo habeas Mil. 637, the reading is very 
doubtful, so no conclusion can be drawn from it. 

This is, in all stages of the language, a rare construction, and 
it is said that there is no instance of an object occurring after a 
gerund used thus, except these two or three in Plautus. It seems 
clear that this construction did not commend itself to Terence, 
and that it is a survival of the rudeness of an illiterate age. In 
the examples quoted it will be noticed that the usage is exceed- 
ingly limited in extent. In all but two of the cases the gerund 
depends upon an idea of limit or attention. 

5. Ablative of the gerund without a preposition denoting 
manner or means. (a) With an object accusative: (Plautus) 
manendo medicum Men. 883, hominem’ investigando Mil. 260, 
male fidem servando Trin. 1048. (Terence) eadem et graviter 
audiendo victus Heaut. 114, bene vortendo et easdem scribendo 
male... fecit Eun. 7, oculos terendo expresserit Eun. 68, defessa 
te ridendo Eun. 1008, ea refellendo aut purgando Hec. 254. 

(d@) Used absolutely without modifiers; (Plautus) pugnando 
Amph. 414, Asin. 555, Men. 1054, Mil. 267; pultando Most. 456, 
Stich. 313; lamentando Merc. 218, Truc. 731; advorsando Stich. 


1 There is here a variation in reading. Ritschl reads homini, which of course 
removes this case from this class. In any case, there are twice as many 
instances of this usage in Terence as in Plautus. 
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71,amando Merc. 312, ausculando Asin. 897, castigando Bacch. 
981, dissimulando Most. 1015, exorando Stich. 71, experiundo 
Rud. 186, exspectando Epid. 320, fando Amph. 588, fricando 
Poen. 231, lavando Poen. 231, luctando Bacch. 428, mendicando 
Bacch. 514, negando Poen. 778, osculando Asin. 223, parasitando 
Pers. 1. 2. 4, pernegando Rud. 1017, potando Rud. 361, quassando 
Epid. 432, restitando retinendo Capt. 502, rogitando Epid. 200, 
saliendo Bacch. 429, sedendo spectando Men. 882, vapulando 
Curc. 215. (Terence) accusando Phor. 1034, ambulando Hec. 
435, 815, Adel. 713, consolando Heaut. 86, coquendo Ad. 847, 
cursando Hec. 815, experiundo Heaut. 331, gratulando Heaut. 
879, intelligendo And. 17, molendo Ad. 847, orando And. 544, 
Heaut. 330, pollicitando And. 912, quaerundo Heaut. 675, solli- 
citando And. 912, tundendo Hec. 123, vapulando verberando 
Ad, 213. 

34 cases in Plautus, 19 in Terence, a relatively greater number. 
There are some peculiarities of this form worth noting. For 
instance, in the four places in Plautus where pugnando occurs, it 
is always preceded by v2, showing that to Plautus this gerund 
corresponded precisely to a substantive. This is also shown by 
the combinations in some of the other cases, but not so strikingly. 
On the whole, however, there seems to be no perceptible change 
in manner of use between Plautus and Terence. 

(e) Used with some modifying word or phrase: (Plautus) apud 
omnis aedis sacras quaeritando Amph. 1014, bene salutando 
conpellando blanditer Asin. 222, pultando assulatim Capt. 832, 
male suadendo Curc. 508, cubando in lecto Truc. 916. (Terence) 
male narrando Phor. 697. Some of the cases quoted under (a) 
might be counted here too, as in them the gerund has a modifying 
word beside the object accusative. 

To sum up.under this head; there are 43 cases of the ablative 
of the gerund in Plautus and 27 in Terence. The relative 
frequency of use in Terence is therefore twice as great in the later 
poet. Inthe actual occurrences there seems to be no difference 
in method of employment. 


The Gerundive. 


6. Genitive of the gerundive agreeing with noun or pronoun, 
expressed or understood, and dependent upon another substantive. 
(Plautus) illius inspectandi copia Bacch. 487, conveniundi ejus 
copiam Merc. 850, eius conveniundi copiam Capt. 748, lucis tuendi 
copiam Capt. 1008, liberorum quaerundorum causa Capt. 889, 
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potestatem caloris ulli capiendi Truc. 293, spes vostrum cogno- 
scendum Rud. 1145. (Terence) et cognoscendi et ignoscendi 
dabitur peccati locus Heaut. 218, retinendi illius causa Eun. 
620, eius amittendi nec retinendi copia Phor. 176, spes hujusce 
habendae Phor. 827, tempus conveniundi patris Phor. 828, potes- 
tatem ejus adhibendae Phor. 880. 

There are of this usage 7 cases in Plautus and 8 in Terence. 
If now we look back at 2 (a), it will be seen that in each writer 
there are 6 cases of the genitive of the gerund used with an 
accusative object. In later times the tendency was to replace 
this latter construction by the former, but that tendency is hardly 
visible before 150 B.C. It is to be noted, however, that this form 
is relatively very much more frequent in Terence than in Plautus. 

7. Dative of gerundive and substantive used as final clause after 
verbal or adjectival expression. (Plautus) argento’ conparando 
fingere fallaciam Asin. 250, inveniundo’ argento ut fingeres falla- 
ciam Asin. 252, rei quaerundae operam dare Merc. 551, rei agendae 
operam dare Merc. 987, da diem meis rebus agendis Poen. 1189, 
ius iurandum rei servandae non perdundae conditumst Rud. 1374, 
metriculis moeniendis rem coegit Truc. 310, armamentis conpli- 
candis conponendis studuimus Merc. 192, lectis sternendis studu- 
imus munditiisque adparandis Stich. 678, lucro faciundo auspicari 
Pers. 4. 6. 7, nox scitast exercendo scorto Amph. 288, salutare sit 
liberis procreandis Aul. 148, centuplex murus rebus servandis 
parum est Pers. 4. 4. 11, optumum esse operi faciundo corium 
Rud. 757. (Terence) his rebus anulus fuit initium inveniundis 
Hec. 821, natum ferundis miseriis Ad. 545. 

8. Gerundive used in a passive sense in the predicate, after 
certain verbs, to denote the object of their action. (Plautus) with 
dare: hanc servandam Asin. 676, spectandum anulum Asin. 778, 
te elinguandam Aul. 250, famem utendam Aul. 311, aurum ser- 
vandum Bacch. 338, puellam exponendam Cist. 1. 3. 18, adgluti- 
nandam totam Cist. 3. 3. 17, statuam faciundam Curc. 440, anulum 
utendum Curc. 603, pallium utendum Men. 659, (hanc) concin- 
nandam Men. 733, quam servandam Merc. 238, excruciandum me 


1 The first two cases quoted from Plautus are probably interpolations, but 
leaving them out, there are 14 cases in Plautus for 2 in Terence. The 
frequency of this construction in Silver Latin is well known, and it may have 
been characteristic of the earliest stage of the language, regarded with disfavor 
by such cultivated writers as Terence, and brought into vogue again through 
the antiquarian tendencies of the later writers, like Tacitus, who uses it more 
than any other writer. 
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Mil. 567, quaerundas duas Mil. 803, nummos utendos Pers. 1. 3. 
38, filiam utendam Pers. 1. 3. 47, (filiam) utendam Pers, 1. 3. 48, 
hoc spectandum Pers. 3. 3. 36, pulchram spectandam Poen. 338, 
illunc excruciandum Poen. 1302; with /ocare: me castrandum 
Aul. 251, ecferendum (illum) Aul. 568, caedundos agnos Capt. 
819, praebenda Pers. 1. 3. 80; with other verbs: artoptam uten- 
dam eto Aul. 400, caedundum illum conduxz Aul. 567, oculos 
nec vogo utendos foris Mil. 347, utenda vasa rogant Aul. 96. 
(Terence) with dave; (puellam) exponendam Heaut. 630 and 650, 
servandum quicquam Eun. 903, quem adoptandum Ad. 463; with 
other verbs: hunc comedendum vobis propino et deridendum 
Eun. 1087, agrum de nostro patre colendum habebat Phor. 365. 

(In two cases in Plautus—caedundus tu homo’s Cas. 518, and 
faciunda pondo duam nummum stalagmia, da inauris mihi Men. 
541—the gerundive seems to have almost a simple adjective value.) 

It will be seen that this usage is almost a stereotyped formula, 
and that in Plautus, in two-thirds of all the cases of its occurrence, 
it is with the verb dave, and in four more with Jocare. In Terence 
the proportion is somewhat less, but the inference seems warranted 
that the ordinary earliest usage was with dare, and one or two 
verbs like locare and conducere, and that its use with other verbs 
like petere and rogare was the result of analogy and a somewhat 
later development. 

10. Gerundive and substantive used with prepositions. (a) With 
ad: (Plautus) ad aquam praebendam Amph. 669, ad sufferundas 
plagas Asin. 557, advortendum ad animum Merc. 11, ad enarran- 
dum hoc Mil. 79, ad te diripiundum Poen. 646, ad aetatem agun- 
dam Trin. 232, ad quaerundum honorem Trin. 646. (Terence) 
ad haec utenda Heaut. 133, ad defendendam noxiam Phor. 225, 
ad dicendam causam Phor. 266, ad disturbandas nuptias And. 182. 

This construction, so common in the later stages of the language, 
shows a slightly greater frequency in the later of the two writers 
under consideration, but calls for no further comment. 

(c) With zz: (Plautus) in mercimoniis emundis vendundisque 
Amph, 2, in aetate agunda Amph. 633. (Terence) in prologis 
scribundis And. 5, in opere faciundo Heaut. 73, in illis exercendis 
Heaut. 74, in re incipiunda Phor. 225. 

This construction became very common later, and shows a 
greater absolute, and consequently much greater relative, frequency 
in Terence than in Plautus. 

(d@) With de: (only in Terence) de, redducenda (ea) Hec. 391 
and 403, de occludendis aedibus Eun. 784. 
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It is rather strange that no case of this kind occurs in Plautus, 
for three cases in Terence are enough to show that in his time it 
was a thoroughly good usage. 

(g) With inter: only once in Plautus—inter rem agendam 
istam Cist. 4. 2. 56—an extremely rare use, quoted once from 
Enn. (fr. inc. 1. 2) and twice from Livy, and a very few times 
besides. Terence would not be expected to use such an idiom. 

(A) With pro: only once in Plautus and not in Terence—pro 
liberanda amica Persa 426. This construction is found in all 
stages of the language, but must always have been infrequent. 

It is to be noted that the numbers of these different usages are 
11 in Terence to 12 in Plautus, marking a distinct gain in frequency. 

11. Ablative of gerundive and substantive used after verbs, 
verbal phrases and adjectives. (Plautus) opere faciundo lassus 
Asin. 873, te aggerunda curvom aqua faciam Cas. 124, dirumpi 
cantando hymenaeo Cas. 809, aggerundaque aqua defessi Poen. 
224, retunsumst oppugnando pectore Pseud. 1045, pugnis memo- 
randis meis eradicabam hominis aures Epid. 446. (Terence) 
opere rustico faciundo sumptum exercirent suom Heaut. 142, 
animus commotus mirando tanto bono And. 938. 

This is a comparatively frequent construction in classical Latin, 
but always strikes the ear as slightly strained, and evidently was 
rare enough in earlier times. Terence could not have liked it 
much, although he can hardly be said to have greatly preferred 
the ablative of the gerund with an accusative object. 

12. There are two or three cases in each writer of uses which 
do not come under any of the above classes. 

(a) As examples of the construction which stands between the 
gen, of the gerund and its object in the acc., and the gen. of the 
gerundive agreeing with its logical object, we find: (Plautus) 
nominandi istorum tibi erit magis quam edundi copia Capt. 852; 
(Terence) novarumque spectandi faciunt copiam Heaut. 29. Also 
(Plautus) tui (fem.) videndi copiast Truc. 370 ; (Terence) ejus (fem.) 
videndi cupidus Hec. 372. 

Such sporadic cases occur at all stages of the language. The 
use of a gen. of the pronoun with the gen. of the gerund is less 
unusual than that of a noun in the same dependence. 

In the Persa 4. 3. 60 forma expetenda liberalem mulierem we 
have the gerundive used as a simple attributive adjective. 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 
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Vedische Mythologie. Von ALFRED HILLEBRANDT. Erster Band. Soma und 
verwandte Gatter. Breslau, Wilhelm Koebner, 1891. 


The widely celebrated plant which the Hindus designate by the word soma 
and the Iranians by the word haoma is the subject of the exhaustive study of 
the learned professor of Sanskrit in the University of Breslau. Professor 
Hillebrandt’s qualifications for such an investigation are unsurpassed; his 
general knowledge of the Vedas, as well as his very special and extensive 
knowledge of the Vedic ritual, points to him as the very scholar best fitted 
for the delicate task. In the Veda and the Avesta alike, the earliest practices 
are strongly permeated with the cult of this plant. The earliest religious 
heroes of the Avesta are represented in Yasna IX as having successively 
pressed the Aaoma for their own good and for the happiness of their subjects. 
The haoma is the plant and its juice the drink of the golden age of Zoroastrian 
antiquities. A French savant, the late Abel Bergaigne, in a posthumous essay 
published in the Journal Asiatique, vol. XIII (1888), following sundry indi- 
cations of Professor Ludwig’s, pointed out certain very significant circum- 
stances which tend to show that the so-called ‘ family-books’ of the Rig-Veda 
(books II-VIII) are essentially Soma-books; that is, they were composed as 
songs or prayers accompanying a soma-sacrifice which is the prototype of the 
jyotistoma of the later formal ritual, as described in the Siitras. The soma is 
the expressed or implied centre of Vedic religious life to an extent which 
cannot easily be paralleled from the religious history of any other people: 
every part and characteristic of the plant, every act in the pressing of the 
intoxicating and inspiring liquor, is noticed with sedulous care, and made the 
basis of religious speculation. The precise extent to which the soma engages 
sacerdotal activity in the Veda does not as yet, even after Professor Hille- 
brandt’s careful analysis, appear with sufficient emphasis. I venture to say 
that the adjustment in correct perspective of the soma-cult will ultimately 
show better than anything else what the Rig-Veda really is. Even now one 
may venture to state that the great mass of the hymns of that collection were 
composed as a part of the soma-ritual, that the Rig-Veda is essentially a soma- 
book. 

The body of Professor Hillebrandt’s work is divided, very naturally, into 
two parts. The first deals with the plant and the liquor which is expressed 
from it. Every descriptive detail concerning the branches, the stems, the 
color, the places where the plant grows, and the modes by which it is procured, 
is discussed with great care, in order to establish the biological character of 
the plant. Every circumstance connected with the pressure, the instruments 
with which the juice is extracted, the vessels into which it is gathered, the 
times and occasions on which it is drunk, the admixtures by which it is 
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enriched and modified—all these are stated in order, and stated strictly upon 
the basis of the documents. This part of the investigation may be regarded 
as approximately final, notwithstanding the essentially negative result; for 
the author concludes that the plant which was considered as the most excellent 
by the Indo-Iranians, the remoter ancestors of the Vedic people, was not 
necessarily the one whose praises are sung in the Veda, and the plant 
described in the Veda need not be the sarcostemma of the later tradition. 
Only one statement occurs with unfailing persistence: the fluid is extracted 
from bright-colored shoots and branches, and this, according to the author, is 
necessarily so, since the Soma is the ‘moon-plant’ (p. 13). The bright shoots 
of the plant are the rays of the moon. 

This brings us to the second part, the mythological interpretation of Soma, 
which Professor Hillebrandt establishes with great skill and well-nigh 
exhaustive philological learning. Vedic scholars in general had noticed the 
! positive identification of the moon with Soma; this is, indeed, a commonplace 
\ in the ‘second period’ of Vedic literature, the Brahmanas, and continues from 
that time on through Sanskrit literature. It had been admitted also that this 
identification is expressed roundly in parts of the Rig-Veda itself, which are 
supposed to be of somewhat later date than the body of that collection. Here 
} and there a voice had been raised, more or less clearly and confidently, calling 
! for a complete identification of Soma and the moon, even in the earliest parts 
l of the Veda (Professors De Gubernatis and Pischel). Now Professor Hille- 
H brandt undertakes to clarify and establish this view. The moon, in the view 
of the Vedic Hindu, is not only the silent illuminer and ruler of the night: 
that is only one side of its character, and by no means the most important. 
i Incomparably more momentous is the following: the moon contains the drink 
i of the gods, the amrtam, the ambrosia. As the stems of the Soma swell in 
order to yield the juice, so does the moon swell for their nurture. The moon 
is a drop, or a wave, or a well in heaven full of sweet nourishment for the 
gods. In this sense the name Soma came to be the most common designation 
of the moon among the Hindu writers of the classical period. The Rig-Veda 
says: ‘The moon moves along in the (heavenly) waters.’ This simple physical 
conception is attributed to Soma as well, and with much fantastic modulation. 
Thus Soma is spoken of as the friend and husband of the waters. Since the 
! clouds are constantly designated as cows, Soma, the moon, is compared with 
the bull who stands in the midst of the cows, or, with a quick turn of the 
imagination, the moon is the young calf of the cloud-cows. In short, the 
heavenly Soma is the moon throughout the Hindu religious writings, the 
‘earliest’ parts of the Rig-Veda not excluded. So frequent are these Somic 
ideas that the centre of gravity in the mass of Vedic conception must be 
shifted from solar mythology to lunar mythology. The sun recedes, and in 
his place the moon dominates Vedic religious thought. 

I think the readers of Professor Hillebrandt’s book should be cautioned 
against this last view, whose saliency and catchiness render it an especially 
dangerous tool in the hands of those who are not adepts in Vedic religion. 
The Vedic hymns present a naturalistic polytheism entirely too catholic in its 
appreciation of natural phenomena to make it possible to designate it either 
as solar or lunar. It is both and neither. Bearing in mind Indra and the 
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countless cloud-demons which he destroys, one might with equal justice 
designate it as a monsoon-religion; or bearing in mind Agni in his varied 
aspects and functions, one might speak of fire-worship. As a matter of fact, 
the anthropomorphic gods which arose upon the basis of solar perceptions did 
finally happen to prevail. Soma in the later mythology is the moon, and 
never more, and as such holds a position in the lower pantheon. But Savitar, 
the inspiring, enlivening principle of the sun, and Tvastar, the divine artificer 
(according to the author, another solar god), blend with certain more abstract 
conceptions in Prajapati, ‘the lord of the creatures.’ And Prajapati, together 
with his variants Vi¢vakarman, ‘the fabricator of the universe,’ Paramesthin, 
‘he who occupies the highest summit,’ Svayambhu, ‘the self-existent being,’ 
come as near the realization of monotheism as was ever possible in India. 
And these, as is well known, in their turn contributed to the development, or 
perhaps better, caused the development of the neuter dvahma into Brahma, the 
ultimate pantheistic all-god, the final outcome of all Brahmanical speculation. 

As to the main thesis of Professor Hillebrandt’s book there can be no 
question. The moon is there in all those countless passages which describe 
Soma either in language so plain that one wonders now how it could ever 
have been misunderstood, or with a symbolism so fanciful as to remove, in 
part at least, the wonder. This investigation will help materially in removing 
the artificial barrier which has, until recent times, been kept around the 
hymnal literature, to the exclusion of the remaining Vedic and Hindu writings. 
About the pre-Vedic identity of Soma and the moon, however, I do not feel 
so certain. Professor Hillebrandt believes that Haoma in the Avesta is also 
to be identified with the moon, but the proofs which he adduces are few and, 
to my mind, inconclusive. The treatment of the 4aoma-plant in the Avesta is 
not reported with sufficient detail to justify the belief that the same rapproche- 
ment to the moon took place. The conception of the equivalence of Soma 
and the moon seems extremely difficult to conceive, if we eliminate the 
sacerdotal ritual of a highly-developed type, such as the songs of the Rig-Veda 
presuppose, to my thinking at ieast. In any case it seems difficult to imagine 
the identification of the moon with the soma-plant upon a basis of free popular 
thought. It is speculative; it is Talmudical; it savors of the priestly imag- 
ination. The presence of it in the Rig-Veda only tends, along with many 
other related facts, to show how far advanced in this direction ‘the Aryan 
Bible’ is. It does not by itself prove that the Indo-Iranians, or perchance 
the Indo-Europeans, knew of a ‘moon-plant’ from which they pressed an 
earthly ambrosia, emulating the gods whose nourishment was constantly 
replenished in the waning and increasing luminary of the night. 

MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


Aristophanis Vespae cum prolegomenis et commentariis, ed. J. VAN LEEUWEN, 
J.F. L.-B., E. J. Brill, 1893. 


A commentary on the Wasps, says van Leeuwen, is sadly needed. The text 
is well enough, but exegesis has been neglected. The latest commentary he 
knows is that of Richter, Berlin, 1858, and of Richter’s competence as an 
interpreter of Aristophanes’ jests van Leeuwen has a poor opinion, which he 
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justifies by some specimens of the German’s obtuseness. But a commentator 
who is sufficiently acquainted with English to illustrate Aristophanes by 
Dickens ought not to have ignored Green, to whom Blaydes refers frequently ; 
ought not to have ignored Rogers, who has dealt with the purpose of the play 
in an independent spirit and is by no means dead to the /acetiae of the comic 
poet. Rogers does not share the ordinary view that the Wasps is an attack 
on the dicastic system, nor does he believe that Aristophanes was alive to its 
defects. He agrees with Fallex in thinking that the Philokleon of the Wasps 
is the Demos of the Knights in another form; and to him ‘ The one matter 
submitted to arbitration is this: Are the dicasts really lords of all, or are they 
in reality mere tools and slaves of the Demagogues themselves?’ The Wasps 
‘has for its object, according to Rogers, ‘the rupture of the alliance which 
existed between the Demagogues on the one hand, and the dicasts who consti- 
tuted their main support and stay in the popular assemblies, on the other.’ 
But how could such a system be more effectively arraigned than it is arraigned 
by the caricature of a state trial that forms so large a part of the Wasps? And 
how is the desired rupture effected? In the Wasps there is nothing that 
corresponds to the resipiscence of the Demos in the Knights. The conversion 
of Philokleon from the error of his ways has no political significance, and the 
dénouement of the Wasps is, as has been said often enough, the dénouement 
of the Clouds turned round. Philokleon is converted by his son as Pheidip- 
pides is converted by his father, and the fun lies in the bewilderment of the 
teachers at the success of their instructions. In the Clouds, as we have it, the 
grimness of the catastrophe checks the merriment, but in the Wasps the 
outcome is a sheer farce, a sheer bit of self-mockery, such as is highly charac- 
teristic of Aristophanes, such as is alien to most of the solemn personages who 
undertake to edit Aristophanes. But to say that the disharmony is part of the 
play, that the cowae is part of the opérva bouffe, would be a thesis utterly 
unworthy of the philological guild. Nor dare we appeal to the confessions 
of modern novel-writers, who tell us that their characters once created are 
utterly independent of their creators, and go their own way, regardless of the 
wishes of the authors of their being. All this superficiality must be frowned 
down and orthodox methods followed, to restore the artistic balance of the 
original Wasps. Needless to say, we have in van Leeuwen’s presentation a 
duplex recensio after the fashion of the Clouds, and the extant Wasps is an 
opus non integrum sedin fine abimperita manu infeliciter admodum contaminatum. 
But into the details of van Leeuwen’s theory, into the traces of the duplex recensio 
and the contaminatio, those words of fear to unphilological readers, and to 
some philological readers as well, I will not go just now, but a rapid outline 
may be of interest. 

As to the general scope of the play, van Leeuwen does not deny, as Rogers 
denies, that in the Wasps Aristophanes is attacking the dicastic system, but 
the attack on the dicastic system is a covert attack on Kleon, and as Kleon 
was the arch-demagogue, van L. and Rogers are not so far apart. Only we 
must remember that as a poet Aristophanes had to incarnate, had to have a 
being of flesh and blood for his model. Scratch Demos, scratch Dikaiopolis, 
and they will bleed. They are not mere personifications; and so it is better 
to take the concrete Kleon, now that we have him, for the target of Aris- 
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tophanes than the abstract Demagogue. But the concrete Kleon had shown 
himself a little too concrete for Aristophanes’ comfort. He had been assailed 
in the poet’s second play, the Babylonians, and the ogre—é xapyapddovc, as 
Aristophanes calls him—had shown his teeth to some purpose, for in the 
next play, the Acharnians, the poet’s attitude is rather deprecatory. But 
the success of the Acharnians and the applause of the young Tories embol- 
dened Aristophanes to a renewed and more effective assault on his enemy. 
The prudent counsel of his sponsor, Kallistratos, was disregarded, and he 
proceeded to make shoestrings of the tanner’s hide. The Knights is a 
savage piece, and van Leeuwen thinks that the earnestness of the poet was 
a disadvantage to his art. There is none of the joyous fun of the Achar- 
nians. Reprobate though he be, we are all in love with Dikaiopolis, whereas 
the reformed Demos is as disagreeable an object after he had ceased to be 
the dupe of the Paphlagonian as he had been before. But for all that the 
Knights was a great success, in fact too great a success, and was punished 
by a vindictive lawsuit, in which the Kydathenaian Kleon evidently got the 
better of the pseudo-Kydathenaian Aristophanes, Kallistratos and Philonides 
had to come forward as sponsors for the subsequent pieces, and Aristophanes 
had to seek another field for his comic exercises. This he found in the airy 
regions of Cloudland, and there he did battle with the new lights of the 
philosophic firmament—with Sokrates and Chairephon. But he failed—partly 
because the new education was an old joke, which he himself had used up in 
the Aa:raAjc, partly because the new Sokrates was not the old Sokrates that 
every man, woman and child in Athens was familiar with. Sore at his 
failure, the poet turned from the unsubstantial and unsatisfying realm of the 
clouds to the solid earth of public life, where his previous great successes had 
been won, and went into politics again. But he had not forgotten the lesson 
that Kleon had taught him, and selected a theme that was full of absurd 
contrasts and yet one that could be handled without a direct assault on his 
dangerous foe. Kleon had raised the dicast’s fee to three oboli, and this 
advance was such a boon to the poor veterans of the Persian War that they 
went thronging to the courts as to a Soldiers’ Home; and it was this ridiculous 
contrast between the heroic past of the men of Marathon and their pitiful 
present that, according to van Leeuwen, made the subject so attractive to the 
comic poet. One pauses to wonder how many Marathon men, how many 
Salaminians, were left to serve on the jury. Some of the reminiscences of 
the chorus, it is true, go very far back, but they are decidedly of the ‘ bummer’ 
order, and one fails to see the contrast between the heroic youth and the 
sordid old age of the men of the Persian War, that contrast which is supposed 
to have furnished so happy a theme for the comic poet. The bummers and 
the malingerers and the bounty-jumpers of our own war are precisely those 
who are most eager for pensions, and the sordid old age is only the sequel of 
a sordid youth. But no one will seriously insist on the chronological exact- 
ness of the choreutai of the Wasps. They may have stepped down out of the 
picture in the Stoa Poecile, for all we care. The bummers of the Wasps are 
quite as real as the Salaminian rearward of the Demos in the Knights, and 
no more so. 

Now, in the opening of the piece, Aristophanes, or his mouthpiece Xan- 
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thias, renounces an attack on Kleon as he renounces an attack on Euripides. 
But he does not keep his word. The Cyclops of Euripides is parodied in the 
closing scene, and the covert attack on Kleon is changed into an open assault. 
Surely it would seem that the names of Philokleon and Bdelykleon are frank 
enough, but van Leeuwen thinks that they might have been explained away. 
xAéog would fit KAeévuyoc and KAeogav, and Aristophanes might have sheltered 
himself behind these, if the attack were renewed. To be sure, everybody knew 
that Kleon was meant, but the poet could set up a fair defence in a court of 
law, if he were brought up again. After Kleon’s death, continues van 
Leeuwen, there was not the same ground for caution, and when the play was 
revived, all those drastic passages in which Kleon is directly attacked were 
introduced, the well-known screed from the Peace was added as a purpureus 
pannus, and a new conclusion tacked on. So much for van Leeuwen’s treat- 
ment of the play as a whole. Like all such hypotheses, it demands large 
space for an adequate criticism, and this r4sume, with the occasional comments, 
must suffice for the present. It is to me always a pleasure to come back to 
the Wasps, which I have found a good centre of Aristophanic work, and which 
has been unduly neglected; but in what further space I can steal from my 
contributors, I will confine myself to some remarks on van Leeuwen’s com- 
mentary. 

Those who are possessed of the German mania for exhaustiveness might 
complain that van Leeuwen does not seem to have troubled himself about 
recent monographic work on Aristophanes and one seldom finds anything 
that does not belong to the old stock. Of course, he could not well overlook 
the ’A@yvaiwv roduteia, which he discredits here as he has done elsewhere; and 
the Mimes of Herondas are cited. Of periodical literature there is just one 
reference to a stray article in the Classical Review, and he has also noticed a 
recent archaeological monograph. There is no systematic treatment of the 
metres, though we have an excursus on the measures of v. 273 foll.; nor does 
the editor discuss the doctrine of the ayév, though his note on v. §33 is a 
virtual acceptance of it. The stage directions are very full, and show a 
disposition to be amused by the action of the Wasps. Unfortunately, full 
stage directions are apt to be resented by the reader, and every one will 
remember that the late Dr. Kennedy was a great sinner in this regard. Every 
right-minded person repels the editorial nudge where the editorial nudge is 
not needed. The Dutch parallels, on the other hand, with which van Leeuwen 
enlivens his notes are not unwelcome, and are calculated to give a good 
impression of the Dutch version for which he is responsible. In matters 
grammatical van Leeuwen is somewhat hidebound, as one would expect from 
his habitat, though he is occasionally penetrated by a new observation, such 
as that made by Seaton in the Classical Review, 1889, according to which 
(see note on v. 269) the iterative Gv with ind. has its chief home in familiar 
language. _We knew before that it was Attic and not Homeric (Goodwin, 
M. and T. 249), for in the Homeric passage cited by Kithner, § 104 (cf. r 149 
and @ 139), év#a xev has given way to év@a xai. Still, we must not be too quick 
in citing Herodotos for familiar language. In that great artist ydpic and 
agiwua were paired (D. Hal. de Admir. vi 1083 R.), and we are never to forget 
the sophistic element in his style. To cite Herodotos as a naif writer is 
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itself naiveté But perhaps this is pressing a point too much, and one ought 
not to be too hard ona Dutch Hellenist when he shows openness of mind. 
Openness of mind, however, is hardly to be asserted of the note on the well- 
known ypigo¢ with which the play opens: 

éddxovv aerov 
katanréuevoy sic tiv ayopav uéyav wavy 
avaptdcavta toi¢ évvétv aorida 
dépewy éExiyadxov avéxdc ei¢ Tov ovpavdv 
Karecta tabtyv aroBadeiv KAeovupov.—(vv. 15-19.) 


The whole joke, the whole surprise, lies in the position of the two accusatives 
with the infinitive—first subject-object, then object-subject—and yet van 
Leeuwen, who enjoys the jest, as he shows by his punctuation, has the 
hardihood to say (v. 429) that there was less dugcSoAia in the position of acc. 
before and acc. after inf., because the acc. before inf. is regularly the object 
(obiectum tantum non semper praccedit), In the first place it is not true, and in 
the second place ambiguity is ambiguity. When we invert in English, 
ambiguity may arise, as when Tennyson says: 


“Tt is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 


But ordinarily it matters not. The context will show. And so with the 


Greek. But the au@:BoAia is there, and we are warned against it by the Greeks 
themselves. See the passages of the Greek rhetoricians cited A. J. P. VI 489, 
to which add Rhet. ad Alex.,c. 25 (Sp. I 212, 6; cf. III 243,13). In fact, 
Aisch. Choéph. 886, 7, cited by van Leeuwen, dwells on the ambiguity: 


OI. dv COvra Kaivery rove reOvnkérag Aéyo. 
KA. ot’yé. §vvixa tobroc é&F aivtypatwvr. 


However, it is fair to say that some commentators do not think that the aivyya 
lies there. Better, it does not lie wholly there. Of the ambiguous passages 
cited, Ar. Eq. 209 is an oracle, Eur. Med. 679 is an oracle, and in an oracle 
ambiguity might well be expected. Or are we to follow the example of rule- 
mongers and say that in oracles the regular order is reversed? ju yévoiro, Add 
to the examples of subj.-obj. given in this Journal (u. s.) Eur. Tro. 655, 765, 
where, however, Reiske made a difficulty, Hdt. 3, 45, Ar. R. 31, Plat. Rpb. 6, 
506 E, Xen.Cyr.1,4,28. But why multiply passages? A run through any Greek 
author will convince the attentive reader that santum non semper is a mistake. 
An unlucky attempt to solve the much-discussed form involved in éegpieuev 


1I cannot refrain from quoting here a passage from Kaibel’s Stil und Text der MOAITEIA 
A@HNAION, which fell under my eye as this notice was passing through the press: “‘ Herodot 
schreibt ja nicht, wie man sich das gelegentlich vorgestellt hat, wie ein naives Naturkind, 
sein Stilist das Product miihevoller Kunstiibung, und nichts ware unrichtiger als wenn man 
sich einbilden wollte, seine neun Biicher waren eine Musterprobe der Aéfis eipomévn”’ (p. 66). 
But see the whole passage. To be sure, Boeckh had long ago looked into the heart of 
Herodotos (K1. Schr. VII 597), but so long as Herodotos is edited for schools, we shall have 
the old stock characteristic brought up for the benefit of the youthful mind, 
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is found in the note on v. 125. éegpieuev is written out éerapicuev, eiodptow 
is elomaphow, and so of the rest. Nauck’s mpoinuc he does not accept; still less 
nippnut, quod nullum fuit. Brugmann’s solution (A. J. P. II 137) he does not 
mention at all. Assuredly éxrap-, eionap- are harder to swallow in that order 
than the process by which ¢ep-, dpe- is assimilated to ijuc. v. 177 é&dyetv doxo 
doubtless needs correction, but it is simply fetichism to follow Cobet’s @ay’ 
évdobev when Elmsley’s é&agev lies sonear. v. 231 iud¢ xbveog assuredly calls 
for a note, and so does ra¢ Kdvvac, v. 394. apéoxery with acc. finds no mercy 
in the eyes of a Dutch uniformitarian, and we are ordered to elide mo: in 
Aristophanes (v. 776), after the pattern of epic poetry and after the example 
which Ar. himself has set in oiuot, This was to be expected, but it was utterly 
unexpected to find in van Leeuwen’s fluent Latin per aliguem stare (Proleg. ix) 
in a sense against which the p/agosi Orbilii of my boyhood used to warn 


beginners in Latin composition. . 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Pindar: the Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explanatory and 
Critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays by C. A. M. FENNELL. 
New Edition. Cambridge, At the University Press. New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893. 


Mr. Fennell’s edition of the Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar 
announces itself as a new work, and, though much of the old matter has been 
retained, the claim is not anidle one. The metres have received considerable 
attention; the echo theory has been pursued into all its details; and the 
principle that there must be a symmetry in contents corresponding to the 
symmetry in form has had a marked effect on the treatment of the structure 
of the odes. In all these points, however, Mr. Fennell has not only preserved 
but has been careful to assert his independence. The application of the 
principle of symmetry has not regularly yielded the results presented in my 
edition, though the divergences are not startling for the most part. The metrical 
schemes of the old edition have been abandoned, and the new metric is 
followed to a certain extent, but Mr. Fennell considers H. Schmidt’s results 
as entirely too definite, and contents himself with recording the various 
metrical groups as they present themselves to him, and declines to take notice, 
at least regularly, of such symmetry as his own metrical schemes exhibit. 
The observation of the responsions has not been favorable to the theories of 
Mezger and Bury, and the contention of Bulle that there are too many verbal 
responsions for the catchword theory is confirmed by an almost fatiguing 
cumulation of examples. Words recurring in exactly the same position as 
regards metre, or, as Mr. Fennell calls them, ‘tautometric’ words, he con- 
siders, as a rule, to be without significance, whereas an obviously significant 
repetition is generally ‘heterometric,’ unless more than one word is recalled. 
At the same time, no explanation of the undeniable frequency of these repe- 
titions is given beyond vague surmises. 

In criticism and exegesis Mr. Fennell does not seem to have troubled 
himself much about the work that lies scattered through journals and disser- 
tations, and one can imagine the rage of Bornemann when he finds that all 
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his Pindaric articles, including his marvellous reconstruction of Pythia VI 
(Philol. LI 465), have been left unnoticed. Granted that much of this litera- 
ture is naught, still Mr. Fennell’s edition is considered by his countrymen to 
be something more than a mere introduction to Pindar, and he cannot afford 
to pass over matters that a school edition might be excused for failing to 
notice. So, for instance, in the vexed passage O 6, 15 he proposes, evidently 
with great satisfaction, re da:obévrwy as a conjecture of his own, but that con- 
jecture was made long ago by van Herwerden (Jahrbb., XIII Suppl. Band, 
p. 10), and will be found in the last impression of my edition, with a parallel 
passage, not from Euripides, but from Pindar himself (N 9, 29). I might point 
-out further that in O 10, 21, dsaAAdzavro, the gnomic aor., which relieves the 
situation entirely, has been suggested by a number of scholars—Lehrs, 
Schroeder, Wilamowitz (see A. J. P. XII 386)—but as every potential optative 
is a comfort to Mr. Fennell, I forbear. The notes, as in so many English 
editions, seem to have been prepared not so much to help the student as to 
emphasize those points where the editor has special views to advocate or 
special antagonists torap. But, if Mr. Fennell has not been over-liberal in 
his notes, he has tried to make up for that deficiency by long stretches of 
translation, though it must be said that his renderings keep so close to the 
text that they are generally quite as obscure as the original. Many of the old 
notes have been retained unaltered, many have been abridged, and the space 
thus gained is largely occupied by criticisms of other editions, sometimes 
with, more frequently without, the mention of the sinners’ names. My own 
share of the punishment I am disposed to take in perfectly good part, though 
Ihave here and there been tempted to exclaim ‘Ne sis mihi tutor’; for in 
many, if not most, of the points mentioned the individual judgment of the 
editor must be respected and ‘ Beware’ and ‘ Do not’ are entirely out of place. 
The men who made the Xanthus of O 8, 47 the river of Troy and not, as the 
scholiast has it, the city of Lycia, are among the best commentators of Pindar, 
whom it is no shame to follow. Nor is a point of grammar settled by classing 
such a man as Bergk among the unsympathetic editors (P 4, 268), and he who 
prefers to consider the adeArrig Baddv of P 12, 31, not as the dativus termini, for 
which there is scant warrant in Pindar, but as the dative of the instrument, 
might invoke Pindar’s own words: pi? Badétw we 20m tpayei gOdvog (O 8, 55). 
In treating of é7i Mr. Fennell makes a point of rejecting my interpretation of 
the passages in which I prefer the more plastic notion of superposition to the 
more prosaic metaphorical renderings (cf. O 2, 12), just as in dealing with a 
poet I have not hesitated to revive the local notion that lies at the bottom of 
xafopav (P 9, 53): Mr. Fennell may be right in both these points, but a ukase 
will not do away with the thesis that ‘the sharp, local sense of the preposition 
is everywhere to be preferred’ in Pindar. 

Another matter of taste, in which it is impossible to lay down laws, is the 
translation of the opt. with dv, If the protasis is expressed or lies very near, 
then the rendering is fairly uniform. But if it is a potential, we have a wide 
range. The negative is regularly ‘cannot,’ the positive is often ‘must,’ not 
avdyxy, not dei, but simply the expression of moral assurance. So ov« av éudc¢ 
ein (Hdt. 6, 63) ‘he can’t be mine,’ eiyoav av ovto Kpareg (Hat. 1, 2) ‘these 
must be or must have been Cretans’—to cite two familiar examples (see my 
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Just. Martyr Apol. I 4, 10). Comp. Plat. Apol. 28 C: gatAo: yap av rE ye og 
Roy elev, They must be, must have been, sorry fellows, according to your account, 
and for the periphrastic perf. opt. with adv Legg. 678 E, 753 E, 782 A, 880 E, 
896 C and 896 D, the last of which passages is actually echoed by dvdyxzy. 
And so Iam not quite convinced that ‘must come, cannot fail to come’ for 
yévotr’ dv (O 2, 20) is so utterly indefensible. The opt. with dy is constantly 
used as a warmer future, and the context shows that the result is a certainty: 


Adba 62 rétuw odv evdaivovi yévotr’ av. 
éoAav yap t76 yapudrwv mia bvdoxer 
mahiyxotov dauacbéy, 


Still, if any one prefers ‘well may come,’ I shall make no objection. 

In my Introductory Essay I said: “‘The middle is no more causative than 
the active” (ci), a remark which may have been due to Mr. Fennell’s favorite 
explanation of the middle as causative, and in O 5, 8 I was indiscreet enough 
to call éxdpvée causative, and Mr. Fennell forthwith reminds me that it is not 
grammatically causative. The warning is doubtless well meant, but I wish Mr. 
Fennell had gone on to say that the causative use of both active and middle 
is extra-grammatical. Not so the reciprocal use of the middle, which Mr. 
Fennell cannot bring himself to recognize. The curious note of the first ed. 
on O 1, 95: taxvra¢ wodév épifera:, has disappeared, it is true, but instead of 
giving épi{era: the reciprocal force that we find in wadyerac and the whole 
group, he contents himself with saying that épi{era: is used in the same sense 
as the active, which is never very safe doctrine. 

The ‘short’ subjunctive Mr. Fennell does not accept for Pindar, and in d¢pa 
Bacouev (O 6, 23 f.) he considers Bdcouev a future, for which he cites two passages 
from Homer, and not three, as I have done, and cites both of them incorrectly. 
Read Od. 4, 163 and 17,6f. In the same ode, v. 44, xv:Couéva I ventured to 
refer to the familiar passage in Plato’s Theaetetus, 151 C, in which young 
mothers ‘ wax savage about their babies,’ when they are taken away from them, 
and though the situation of Euadne, who is forced to leave her child, is not 
absolutely parallel, is the passage after all ‘ quite irrelevant and the idea utterly 
out of place’? Is it really an aveycaiov of mine or a sic volo of Mr. Fennell’s? 

O 8, 86 véueow dtx6GovAov is rendered ‘envy that divideth counsels,’ which 
Mr. Fennell elicits from ‘envy of divided counsels,’ just as he elicits 
‘purifying’ from xafapotv AéByroc of O 1,26. The personification is stoutly 
impugned. “To pray that Zeus should not make Nemesis of divided mind 
would be equivalent to praying that Zeus should make Nemesis inflexible, 
which was unnecessary, or inflexible in bestowing blessings, which is not her 
function.” Is there not a little too much raison démonstrative about this for 
the interpretation of poetry? To pray that the Goddess of Award should not 
be of divided counsels is to pray that she should always have a clear case in 
favor of the suppliants, dugi xaddv woipa. Mr. Fennell repeatedly warns 
against over-analysis. If we were to analyze P 10, 43 f. as closely as he has 
analyzed this passage, we should elicit a joke out of gvyévrec—Néueow (= 
"Adpdorevav). For making véueow mere envy Mr. Fennell has, it is true, the 
support of that ‘unsympathetic editor’ Bergk. But whatever becomes of 
dix6Bovdov, I must ask, as Gurlitt asked more than eighty years ago, ‘ Wie 
kann nun Nemesis hier blos Veid bezeichnen?’ 
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The only passage in which Mr. Fennell attacks my English is in his note 
on O 11 73 (81), tapaiévée, and for this generosity I am duly grateful. One of 
my English critics said that my style was not very scholarly, but failed to par- 
ticularize; another found fault with my uSe of ‘aloofness,’ but that was before 
the publication of AL in the Oxford Dictionary ; another thought ‘saliency’ a 
horrid word,! and a chorus of indolent reviewers lifted up their ineffectual 
heels against the expression (Introductory Essay, xxxiii) ‘an arrangement in 
God and Blood.’ Was I to refer in a footnote to Mrs. Waterbrook in David 
Copperfield and to inform the world that I purposely made my phrase as 
crude as Pindar’s youthful creed? So here Mr. Fennell tells me that ‘flashing 
sound’ isun-English. For that matter, tapa/6vge as Pindar uses it is un-Greek, 
and by ‘flashing sound’ I intended to indicate the unwonted transfer from 
sight tosound. And after all, is ‘flashing sound’ any more unjustifiable than 
‘flashes of silence’—a mot that was successful in its day? 

But I do not care to follow Mr. Fennell through all the passages—there are 
some scores—in which he arraigns the interpretations that I have accepted 
from others or haply struck out for myself. A reply to criticisms is apt to be 
sharper than the criticisms themselves, and what scholarly criticisms are, we 
can learn from Mr. Fennell himself. ‘ The ill-natured criticisms and contro- 
versies of athletes,” says Mr. Fennell in his Introduction to Ol. IX, “are now 
endless and probably have always been so. Scholarship, however, cannot in 
this particular vaunt itself over gymnastic.” Perhaps there is a twinge of 
repentance discernible in this passing remark. At all events, I will not let 
Mr. Fennell’s somewhat blunt expression of differences in details of inter- 
pretation interfere with my satisfaction at his approval of my general treatment 
of Pindaric composition; and in my hearty recognition of the services rendered 
to the study of Pindar by this new edition, to which I hope to return, I shall not 
be disturbed by the epithets ‘idle,’ ‘ rash,’ ‘ fanciful,’ ‘ far-fetched’ and ‘unsound’ 
which he has bestowed on my exegesis. He who hears nothing worse from 
his brethren of the philological guild may count himself lucky, 6ed¢ ein amfywv 
xéap, says the youthful Pindar, with an optative he might have learned from 
Hesiod. év 0’ dAiyw Bpotaéy 76 teprvov abgerat, says Pindar, the aged. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Der deutsche Satzbau, dargestellt von HERMANN WUNDERLICH. Stuttgart, 
1892. 


Believing that science ought, from time to time, to give an account of its 
progress to the general public, the author attempts a practical application of 
the latest detailed work in Germanics, in which he deals primarily with the 
sentence-structure of the modern period of the German language. He 
certainly deserves to be commended for his observance of the element of 
proportion, in keeping his historical foundation visible merely, instead of 
building it up so high as to be mistaken for the edifice itself. The student 
of German will realize that a work such as the one before us, however well 


1“ [The] pungent sayings [of W. H. Thompson] acquired their fame as much from the 
prominence of his position as from their own saliency.””’—C. Merivale in [English] Journal of 
Philology, XV 307. 
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executed, can be but temporary—resting, as it were, on such a foundation as 
detailed investigation has thus far been able to provide for it—imperfect in 
many respects, and scarcely begun on the Low-German side, where a well- 
developed syntax still awaits special study. 

The work is divided into five chapters, viz. I. Verbs; II. Substantives ; 
III. Adjectives; IV. Pronouns; V. Particles and Prepositions. In Chapter I 
Wunderlich disapproves of making the sentence synonymous with the logical 
proposition having a verb expressed or implied, and accepts the theory that 
the sentence is the primitive form of expression, which may, in the course of 
its development, be resolved into different parts of speech. Hence he 
concludes that the verb is not essential to the formation of a sentence. 
Excluding the infinitive and participles, which he regards as substantive and 
adjective respectively, he maintains that the verb can form a complete sentence 
only in the imperative, because in all other cases some substantive is required, 
and may be omitted only for stylistic effect. 

In opposition to Erdmann, he rightly defends the native origin of the 
historical present, which he explains on psychological grounds, instead of 
ascribing it entirely to classical influence. In explanation of the double 
infinitive in compound tenses, he says (p. 53) that the real auxiliary verbs, 
which were properly preterit presents, were originally not employed in 
compound tenses. ‘“ Die eigentlichen Hilfsverba sind Praeterito-praesentia ; 
vielleicht dass sie deshalb sich nicht dazu eigneten, a//einige Trager der 
Zeitanschauung zu werden, vielleicht auch mehr darum dass ihr Verbalgehalt 
dinner war als der von Verben wie héren und sehen. Jedenfalls ist der 
Unterschied da.” Examples: (1) wold in hén gehéret and (2) ich hén des 
hoeren jehen. “Die alte Sprache hatie die Perfektumschreibung am Verbum 
finitum durchgefiihrt (example 1), indem sie das Hilfsverb nur einfach in das 
Praeteritum kleidete.” The compound tenses, he says, were first employed 
in the case of those auxiliaries that were not preterit presents, viz. héren, sehen, 
lassen and heissen, whose infinitive and perfect participle coincided in form, 
except Adren, which he would explain by analogy to sehen. The prefix ge is 
then dropped by assimilation to the infinitive. This explanation is certainly 
a very ingenious one, and marks a decided advance in the solution of one of 
the most difficult problems in German grammar. One would like, however» 
to see statistical evidence produced for the influence of sehen on héren. 

Wunderlich’s theory of the ‘excipirender Nebensatz’ seems somewhat arti- 
ficial and forced. On pp. 70-1 he says: ‘“Meist ist diese unerlissliche 
Bedingung jedoch kein Ereignis das gewiinscht wird, sondern im Gegenteil 
eines das gefiirchtet wird, und deshalb bricht in den meisten Belegen die 
Negationspartikel als Ausfluss negativer Willenskraft durch (Tristan, es enirre 
mich der t6t), bis sie konventionell auch in Fiigungen heriibergenommen wurde 
mit denen sie nichts zu schaffen hatte, so in Handschrift A des Armen Hein- 
rich, got enwelle der arzdt wesen.” In sum and substance he asserts that the 
reading of MS B of the Armer Heinrich—got welle dan der arzét wesen—is the 
original idiom, while the negative in MS A has been introduced secondarily 
by analogy to those cases where the particle me is an Ausfluss megativer 
Willenskraft effected by fear. The passages cited by the author do not 
indicate whether he has established his theory by statistical evidence. Nor 
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does he prove that the idiom in B is older than the one in A. Moreover, 
Middle High German examples will not suffice, for the Old High German is 
really indispensable here. But in Old High German we find the particle ne 
even in those excipirende Nebensdtze where there is no likelihood of its being 
due to the will of the speaker actuated by fear lest the statement be fulfilled. 
Erdmann’s theory that me here is the rule, while its loss in Middle High 
German is a secondary development, is much more probable. To fortify his 
statement, Wunderlich would have to give examples of the Old High German 
excipirender Nebensatz without me and not denoting fear on the part of the 
speaker, that are used at an earlier date, or at least not later than those with me. 

Eighteen pages of the work before us are devoted to the position of the 
verb in the sentence, and especially in the dependent clause. Wackernagel 
(Idg. Forschungen, I 333 ff.) believes that the actual difference between the 
principal and subordinate clause lies in the stress on the verb, and since the 
verb of the independent clause receives little stress, it gravitates toward a 
position immediately following the first word of the clause, where the inton- 
ation is weak. On the other hand, in the dependent clause, where the verb 
is stressed, it gravitates to the end,a more prominent position. From this 
theory Wunderlich justly demands a conclusive proof for the: existence of this 
system of accent in case of German, where the Nebensatz follows the Haupt- 
satz instead of preceding it, as in Old Indian. He also insists on an explan- 
ation of this peculiar verb-stress, without which we have a mere fetitio principii 
before us. On pp. 91, 92, 194 our author advances the following theory of his 
own: “Am Hauptsatz arbeiteten Bewusstsein und Sprache fast gleichzeitig ; 
beim Nebensatz geht das erstere der zweiten vorher; d.h. der Hauptsatz 
baut sich in einzelnen Momenten auf, der Nebensatz schiebt nach Steinthal 
abgeschlossene Vorstellungsreihen dazwischen, mit denen der Hauptsatz als 
mit einer Einheit operirt. Schon hieraus ergiebt sich die verdnderte Rolle 
die das Verbum im Haupt- und Nebensatze spielt: im ersten ist es einfach 
ein Moment wie andere auch, das je nach den Umst&nden in der Stellung mit 
den andern wechselt, im Nebensatze aber ist es der Trager des Einheits- 
gedankens, die Unterlage aller Bestimmungen, die deshalb auch nach einem 
deutschen Gesetz...die Reihe schliesst. 1. Composita haben den Haupt- 
bestandteil am Ende. 2. Periphrastische Conjugation hat den Trager der 
Bestimmung am Ende. 3. Attribut vor dem Substantiv.” He does not show 
why the verb is of such primary importance in the dependent clause, nor does 
he reconcile his acceptance of the paramount importance of the verb here 
with the statement that the verb is not essential to sentence-formation. 
Again, it is an open question whether every dependent clause need be a 
premeditated and finished unit. Must Bewusstsein precede Sprache in the 
dependent clause? If we should suddenly ask a bystander who a certain 
person in front of us is, and point out some peculiarity by way of supple- 
menting our question, that peculiarity may occur to us only after having put 
the question, when we realize that a further description is necessary. Such a 
dependent clause would not be a preconceived unit. Now, is it not dogmatic 


1 The following illustration crossed my track while I was reading Mr. Ferren’s review: 
Who’s yonder, 
That does appear as if he were flay’d? O gods! 
He has the stamp of Marcius: and I have 
Before-time seen him thus.—Sh., Cor. 1, 6. 
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to speak of the dependent clause as ‘etme abgeschlossene Einheit’ when so many 
of them contain afterthoughts and descriptions formed in the mind of the 
speaker at the moment when he has just uttered the principal clause? 

The two sections on ‘Endstellung des Verbums im Hauptsatze’ and ‘Die 
Normaltypen des Hauptsatzes’ agree in substance with Erdmann’s last chapter. 
W. believes that an appositive noun has a tendency in German to become 
independent. 

The section on the article shows the influence of Binz’s review of Wunder- 
lich’s former work, ‘Zur Syntax Luthers.’ While the development of the 
definite article is very clearly presented, somewhat too much stress is laid on 
its importance as a ‘Geschlechts- und Flexionswort,’ and not enough on its 
actual function as an article, called by Erdmann ‘Kennzeichnung des Indi- 
viduums.’ The influence of the definite article as producing changes in 
gender seems to have been largely overestimated, especially in case of such 
Low German masculines as became feminine in High German. In treating 
the indefinite article W. pays no attention to the intensive meaning of ein 
(= Eng. unigue) in Middle High German. 

On p. 146 he explains the double accusative with verbs like Zhrenm as the 
subject and object accusative respectively of an implied infinitive. This 
smacks of class-room parsing. As for the development of the factitive 
predicate, he tells us that the constructions with and without a preposition 
were both common in Luther’s language. 

The grammatical subject es, according to Wunderlich, p. 180, originated 
from a neuter odject pronoun which stood fora following odject clause. ‘‘ Wenn 
nun ein solches es vor Sudjectivsdéize trat war der Anstoss zu einem Vorlaufer 
des Subjectes gegeben, vor allem in Satzen wie es ist unrichtig, dass ; es ist ein 
Gericht, dass ; es geht ein Geriicht, dass,” which (to follow up this line of argu- 
ment) may in turn give rise to the further analogy es steht ein Mann draussen, 
where no dass-clause follows. The explanation is certainly very ingenious 
and more plausible than either Erdmann’s or Grimm’s. 

W. calls attention to the fact that Luther preferred the stronger and fuller 
form of the demonstrative pronoun, without, however, excluding the other. 
In the relative clause of Luther he notices two important items: “1. Ein- 
dringen des Pronomens hinter denjenigen der ersten und zweiten Person. 
Ich bin das lebendige Brot, ich do nidersteige vom Himel; later, der ich vom hymel 
bin abgestiegen. 2. Verdrangung des Demonstrativum durch das Indefinitum 
welcher beginnt ...(ist aber) bei Luther fast nur in Anlehnung an Nomina 
verbreitet.” In relative clauses Luther generally requires a demonstrative 
pronoun, and only rarely omits it,as English may do to-day, viz. dem ersten 
Fisch du siehst. Wunderlich’s chapter on the particles shows good philo- 
sophical reasoning with special reference to development. It is still an open 
question, however, whether denn and dann are masculine accusative forms 
corresponding to the neuter das (cf. also Behaghel’s review of the present 
work in the Literaturbl. f. Germ. u. Rom. Phil.). 

In conclusion it may be said that Wunderlich’s book deserves a cordial 
welcome on the part of German scholars. It is especially valuable on account 
of the emphasis it lays on the period of Luther, a period hitherto sadly 
neglected. As for the examples quoted, Middle High German is well repre- 
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sented, while Middle Low German, on the other hand, is entirely disregarded. 
Rather too many examples are taken from the 18th-century literature and 
hardly enough from the present period. 

Wunderlich is more philosophical and purely theoretical than Erdmann, 
who deals more with historical detail. While many of Erdmann’s statements 
are better adapted to practical application, Wunderlich is much happier in 
his psychological reasoning. Our author has certainly done a great deal of 
collateral reading, and his work gives evidence of considerable originality, 
which we are the more ready to concede when we consider how scrupulous he 
has been in acknowledging his obligations to others. 

The present volume shows that the author is thoroughly in touch with 
modern scholarship, and that he knows how to profit by the reviews of his 
earlier works, in carefully avoiding a repetition of mistakes made in the past. 

Jouns Horxins University. HARRY M. FERREN. 
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REPORTS. 
HERMES, 1892. 
I. 


Aeneas Piccolomini, Ad Sapphus carmen in Venerem apparatus criticus 
auctus. P. has recently been examining MSS of Dionysius Halicarn. de 
compositione verborum, which work contains the seven stanzas of the hymn 
to Venus, pp. 173-9 of Reiske’s edition. In surveying the MSS of this treatise 
at Rome, P. came across a Vatican codex No. 64 of the year 12706, and beside 
this one he collated, either directiy or through friends, nineteen MSS, of 
which, however, twelve contain but the epitome of the treatise. The newly 
collated MSS (collated for the poem of Sappho alone, however) are at Rome, 
Florence, Milan and Venice. A stemma of antiquity, resp. of dependency, 
cannot as yet be given. Some important conjectures of other critics have 
been confirmed by MS authority. Piccolomini’s text (pp. 7-10) presents the 
following variants from the text of Bergk, Poetae Lyr. Graec., vol. 3 (4th ed.): 
1. g vracdevEatoa, 1, 10 Kee orpobOw, 1, 11 devvivre, 1. 17 KOTTL Euw, 1. 25 YaAérav, 
1. 26 pepiuvar, 


G. Thiele, Das Lehrbuch des Isokrates. Did Isocrates leave a réyvy at all? 
Thiele takes up all the references to a supposed téyv7 of Isocrates, and argues 
with much good sense and sound knowledge against the genuineness of all 
the so-called fragments of that work. 


E. Thomas, Eine Studie zu den Epikurischen Spriichen. Critical remarks 
on the collection of Epicurean sentences found in cod. Vatic. gr. 1950 and 
published by K. Wotke in Wiener Stud. X, pp. IgI-9. 


K. Birger, Zu Xenophon von Ephesus. The ’Egeovaxd of Xenophon differs 
from the other amatory tales of the same type in being for the most part 
conspicuously free from the usual rhetorical embroidery of this class, even to 
the point of dryness, and Biirger believes that the present form of these tales 
is due to an excerptor who shortened his original by copying some portions 
with little change and contracting others greatly, in the same way in which 
the two books of Metamorphoses by Lucius of Patrae were condensed into the 
Aotbxiog } 6vog preserved among the writings of Lucian. 


U. Kohler, Herakleides der Klazomenier. This H. is the politician men- 
tioned by Aristotle in the ’A@yvaiwy rodteia, c. 41 s. f., and Plato, Ion, 541 d. 
In 1887 an inscription was found in the Acropolis, containing a decree 
bestowing various honors upon acertain Herakleides. Foucart, publishing the 
inscription in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 163 sqq., identified this 
Herakleides with H. the Byzantian who figured in the Corinthian war-times. 
But Kohler believes that the H. mentioned is the Clazomenian, and that he 
served the interests of Athens in diplomatic matters, intervening between 
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Athens and Persia after the accession of Darius II, 424 or 423 B.C., the 
mpogevia having been granted to Herakleides some twenty years earlier than 
the citizenship. 


Th. Mommsen, Zum rémischen Bodenrecht, I. Frontins Bodenkategorien. 
It was a public necessity to have official surveys made in the case of agrorum 
adsignatio or in the case of the letting of public lands. The habit was to 
measure out the land in squares or rectangular pieces. The surveyors’ square, 
the centuria, is a fixed quantity of 100 heredia, containing 200 éugera of 120X 
240 feet. From the standpoint of the agrimensor there are three categories of 
ground or land: (1) private land, ager divisus adsignatus coloniarum, or (2) com- 
munal property, or (3) property of the Roman commonwealth, ager arcifinius. 
Private land requires not only the fixing of boundaries but adstgnatio as well, 
whereas communal property requires the former only. We learn also from 
Frontinus how the imperial government ceded property rights to municipalities. 

II. The marking of boundary-stones. Lack of space forbids a detailed 
report, but the analogy of surveying and of laying out a camp is particularly 
interesting; so also the etymology of decumanus, which term was used in 
surveying as well as in the metatio castrorum. 

III. The field-chart of Arausio. The fragments of this chart are published 
by Hirschfeld in the C. I. L., vol. 12, No. 1244, with a supplement on p. 824. 

IV. Colony and municipium. Mommsen insists that for centuries these 
types of communities differed as much from one another as e. g. the royal city 
of Magdeburg and the free city of Hamburg. After the social war there was 
an equalization of the two, the difference, if any, being only nominal. This 
is urged by Mommsen against the work of Max Weber, Rémische Agrar- 
geschichte, which Mommsen otherwise commends. 

V. Critical notes on Frontinus. Under this heading Mommsen emphasizes 
the grave and sometimes hopeless difficulties of the text, and makes a number 
of emendations. 


H. von Arnim, Ineditum Vaticanum. v. A. found in the body of a MS of 
Synesius (Vaticanus 435) an extra sheet containing an unpublished fragment. 
It is ascribed to Plutarch in the superscription (14th century), but that is 
probably a mere conjecture. The fragment seems to have been written by a 
Greek teacher of rhetoric residing at Rome. The language is interesting and 
the question of date is very much so; the elements of history, especially in 
the address of Kéowv, are sound, and even valuable. 


Richard Wagner, Sostratos’ Teiresias. Eustathius, p. 1665, 48 ff., gives an 
account of seven different metamorphoses of the seer Teiresias, and tells us 
that this account was taken from Sostratos’ Teiresias, a toinuwa éAeyecaxdy, 
With this so-called fragment as a basis, Wagner seeks to identify the author 
of the Teiresias, the Sostratos of Nysa mentioned by Strabo, XIV, p. 650, the 
Sostratos of the fragments collected by Miller, Hist. Gr. IV, p. 504 f., and the 
physician Sostratos, for whom see Wellmann, Hermes, 1891, pp. 321-50. 


F. Knickenberg, Zur Anthologia Latina—Ueber das erste der beiden 
Hirtengedichte der Einsiedler Handschrift Nr. 266, S. 206. 


Of the smaller papers (Miscellen) I mention Hude’s Zur Urkunde bei 
Thucyd. V 47 (cf. Herbst in Hermes, 1890). The point in question is as to 
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what inferences should be drawn from the discrepancies noted between the 
text of the historian and the text of the corresponding document published in 
C.I.A. IV 14. 


Il. 


P. Stengel, Zu den griechischen Sacralalterthiimern, x«dprwowg and Kkaproiv 
in sacrificial language do not refer to fruit, but to offerings where complete 
destruction of the object sacrificed was practised. Festus’ prodiguae hostiae 
(Aostiae quae consumuntur) is possibly a translation of Greek xaprdéceic, kaproi- 
peva,—depta (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 373) shows that in this case, by way of 
exception, the animals to be offered to the nether divinities are to be skinned 
after the killing. 


E. v. Borries, Die Quellen zu den Feldziigen Julians des Abtriinnigen gegen 
die Germanen. Ammianus had two sources for his account of these operations, 
which sources he worked up in such a manner that contradictions and abrupt- 
ness may be detected even now. In some places the person of Constantius is 
treated with a certain measure of respect, while elsewhere malevolence and 
satire are palpable, suggesting a pagan source. Further on v. Borries gives 
parallels with Libanius, whose Adyog émitdgiog én’ 'Iovdcavg he places about 
363 A.D. Both Ammianus and Libanius, on the whole, use common sources, 
the former, however, being very careful, the latter working hurriedly; Libanius 
is an orator rather than an historian. Zosimus is next presented. His time 
is not yet settled with absolute certainty. Rithl (Rhein. Mus. 1891, p. 146) 
makes him a contemporary of the Emperor Anastasius (491-518 A. D.), 
claiming that Zosimus composed his work after 501. Zosimus’s chief source 
was Eunapius, who wrote about 400 A. D. Parallels with Ammianus and 
Libanius afford very little in the way of tangible results. An tréuvqua of 
Oribasius (physician of Julian) was probably used by Ammianus and Eunapius. 


C. Trieber, Die duatéfecc. This treatise had been considered the work of a 
sophist even by Valckenaer, and later by Mullach in the preface to his second 
volume of the fragments of the Greek phil., p. xxxiv a. Generally, however, 
this composition has been regarded as the work of a genuine Pythagorean, on 
account of the Doric dialect in which it is written. Bergk computes 388-385 
B. C. as the time of composition, and Blass thought of Simmias of Thebes as 
the author. Lexical traces (p. 214) point to very early times in the history of 
Greek prose, as do the references to philosophical schools and literary men. 
Furthermore, the success of Sparta and the defeat of Athens at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war are referred to as recent events. The author is a 
genuine representative of the old sophists in maintaining the impossibility of 
defining truth and falsehood, good and evil. The discussion about mnemonics 
and toAvuafia smack of the influence of Hippias. The scepticism of the 
diadéiere is to be traced to the doctrines of Heraclitus of Ephesos. 


G. Kaibel, Theokrits ‘EAévy¢ émibaddwov. K. claims that Theocr. XVIII 
was written in imitation of the Epithalamia of Sappho. ‘The poem of 
Theocritus (p. 258) is of the genuine Alexandrian type: it is intended to 
explain the origin of the ‘EAéva devdpiric in the Spartan grove of plane-trees.” 
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F, Dimmler, Die ’A@7vaiwv rod:teia des Kritias. This is an ingenious and 
scholarly attempt to prove that Kritias, the leader of the Thirty, wrote a 
treatise entitled ’A@7vaiwy roditeia, Diimmler starts out with a passage from 
Aristotle, ’A@yv, 70A., c.6. Aristotle there defends Solon’s memory against 
oi BovAduevor diaBaAAew, i. e. against those who charged Solon with jobbery or 
with being responsible for the jobbery of some of his friends, to whom he 
disclosed the plan for the relief of debtors. Names and details are given in 
Plutarch, Solon, 15. These jobbers are called ypewxorida:, Diimmler thinks 
of the short era of the Thirty when the anti-democratic reaction flourished, 
and thinks particularly of Critias, of whom Aelian, V. H. 10, 17, definitely says 
that he charged Themistocles and Kleon with enormous embezzlement of 
public moneys. Cf. also the tivé¢ (Aristotle, ’A. 7. 9), who charged Solon 
with purposely investing many of his statutes in obscure verbiage, in order to 
allow unlimited liberty to the popular jury-courts. Cf. further Aristotle, ’Aé. 
mod, 35 (of the Thirty) kai trav LéAwvoc Geouav boo. diapdioBythoee eiyov Kai Td 
Kipog & qv év toic dixactaic xatréAvoay ... Going on, D, cites an apologetic 
passage from Isocrates, Paneg. §110, toAuaor xatyyopeiv oi Tov dexapxiav KoLvw- 
vyoavtec... The words in §113 seem even more unmistakably to point to 
Critias. The Epitaphios of Gorgias too was probably a defence of the demo- 
cratic leaders of the fifth century, whereas Plato, Xenophon and other Socratici 
were driven into a position of implacable hostility towards the Attic democ- 
racy, on account of the execution of Socrates. It is impossible to do full 
justice to the suggestive and vivid. presentation of Diimmler in the limits of 
this report: we must note, however, in conclusion, that Diimmler, p. 285, 
incidentally says that the report of Aristotle as to the share of Themistocles 
in the overthrow of the Areopagus is umtenad/e (unhaltbar). 


U. Wilcken, Bemerkungen zur aegyptischen Strategie in der Kaiserzeit. 
This paper deals with matters relating to the provincial administration of 
Egypt. The orparnyoi received their office for three years from the prefect. 
Romans were not excluded, v. Plinius Capito, C.1.G. 4955, and Papirius 
Domi, C.1.G. 4811. A nomen gentile, even though coupled with Greek or 
Asiatic names, indicates Roman citizenship; cf. Mommsen, Stsr. III 1, 200 
sqq-, 213. A recent acquisition among the Berlin papyri—probably of the 
date of Caracalla—contains the following passage (p. 290): Atphivog Zéorpoc 
mpo pév THC Oiac (= Geiac) dwpeae Karobuevog Zdouog Aewvidev, The Geia dwped 
means ‘imperial privilege’ or ‘patent.’ The main purpose of this paper of 
W. is to present, from inscriptions and papyri, lists of orparyyoi, generally with 
the districts to which they were appointed. After 212, if that was the year of 
the Constitutio Antonina, the cévifas was a requisite for orparyyia, 


H. Kithlewein, Hippocratea. 
F. Leo, Zum Culex. 


Under Miscellen we note Emil Szanto, Die Kleisthenischen Trittyen. Cf. 
Aristotle, ’AQ, 70/., c. 21, p. 69 Kenyon*, Each Phyle had three Trittyes, of 
which one belonged to Athens and its district, one to the interior, and one to 


the coast. Details are furnished by inscriptions. 
E. G. SIHLER. 
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JouRNAL ASIATIQUE (Jan.—Dec., 1892).! 


Vol. XIX. 


Pp. 1-102 contain the last part of M. Rubens Duval’s ‘History of the 
political, religious and literary development of Edessa prior to the first 
crusade’ (A. J. P. XIII 254 f.). The author gives a very exact and interesting 
sketch of the inner history of that city, and of the development of the mono- 
physite doctrines preached by Jacob Baradeus, which definitely broke the 
bonds that had thus far united the Church of Edessa with the Greek and 
Latin Church. The religious controversies called forth a vast literature, 
which gave to the Syriac its classic form. Prominent in this literature are 
the works of Stephen bar Sudhailé, the reviver of Pantheism in Syria, and 
contemporary with Jacob of Sérigh and of Philoxenus of Mabbégh. At the 
same time lived Joshua the Stylite, author of the Chronicle, preserved to us 
through the thoughtfulness of Dionysius of Tell-Mahri (died A. D. 845). Of 
real historical value is the anonymous Chronicum Edessenum, fortunately 
preserved in the Vatican MS CLXIII and edited by Assemani. Mention 
should also be made of a tripartite historical romance written by a monk of 
Edessa, a history of the Emperor Constantine and his three sons; of an 
account of Eusebius, bishop of Rome, and his sufferings at the hands of Julian 
the Apostate ; and of a history of Jovian. In 616 Syria was subjugated for a 
brief period by the Persian Chosroes II, and for another brief period, 622-8, 
it was Byzantine again, the Emperor Heraclius having defeated the Persians. 
But the Jacobites, who were persecuted by Heraclius, considered it a great 
relief when, in 636 and the years immediately following, the Mohammedans 
conquered the country, and thereby brought to an end the Roman and Persian 
sway in the Orient. Mo‘awiya, the first Ommayad caliph, chose Damascus 
for his residence, but in 750 the capital of the empire was removed by the 
*Abasids to Baghdad. Among the most prominent hierarchs of Syria was 
Jacob of Edessa, author of the Hexameron and other works, and at the same 
time one of the best grammarians among Syriac writers.2, There were fierce 
struggles in the following centuries among the Mohammedan dynasties for the 
possession of Syria, but throughout their course, Edessa and the country at 
large enjoyed a considerable degree of freedom and prosperity. 


Pp. 103-50. M.Clermont-Ganneau has conceived the happy idea of opening 
his new courses on Semitic epigraphy and antiquities in the Collége de France 
with a resumé of the discoveries in that vast field during the year 1891. We 
are thus enabled, guided by a master’s hand, to review in a small compass the 
results of the work done in Phoenician, Hebrew, Sabean and Arabic epigraphy 
and inscriptions. 


Pp. 189-200. The preliminary report of M. J. de Morgan on his mission to 
Persia and Luristan shows that the results of his investigations will be of the 
greatest importance for the history of linguistics, geography and archaeology 
of Western Persia. As the regions that the author has explored are especially 
those that have thus far been neglected by archaeologists, great expectations 
have been raised, and the detailed account is awaited with impatience. 


1See A. J. P. XIII 256. 2A. J. P. V att, 212. 
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Pp. 201-36. In 1883 M. S. Beal published, in the XIXth volume of the 
Sacred Books of the East, an English translation of the Fo-Sho-hing-Tsan- 
King, a life of Buddha (Buddhakarita), by Acvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated 
into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A. D. 420. The original Sanskrit text had 
then not yet been edited, but, according to Sanskritists, it differed consid- 
erably, especially in the spelling of proper names, from the Chinese trans- 
lation, which is an abridgment of the Lalita-vistara, The Sanskrit MS 
containing the original text is not complete, ending after the XVIIth song. 
M. Sylvain Lévi publishes in transliteration the headings of the seventeen 
songs and the first in full, with a translation into French, describing the birth 
of Bhagavat. The MS from which Lévi transcribes his text was written in 
1830, by ascribe named Amrtananda. Hearing of Professor Cowell’s intention 
to prepare a complete edition of the Buddhakarita in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
M. Lévi discontinues his work, begun so well. 


Pp. 237-69. The civilized languages of the Indo-Chinese peninsula,’ or 
Farther India, are at present sufficiently known to us, or at least enough 
material has been gathered for a scientific study of these dialects. There 
remains, however, in the centre of the peninsula a mass of languages which 
have no literature and are spoken by the descendants of the ancient aboriginal 
population. Between the Thai, the Burmanese, Cambodian, Siamese and 
Annamite regions we find a linguistic chaos which remains to be sifted and 
classified. This group of languages or dialects contains some elements in 
common with the civilized languages surrounding them, due perhaps to a 
primitive common parentage. M. Pierre Lefévre-Pontalis, a member of the 
‘Mission Pavie,’ has spent eighteen months in the northern part of these 
regions of Indo-China, and he reports on fourteen distinct vocabularies. The 
mountains of Tonkin hide a linguistic problem which is analogous to that of 
the Caucasus, although it seems to be less complex and destined not to resist 
so long, if it be approached with patience and a sound philological method. 
M. Pontalis also announces, on p. 334, the gift by M. Pavie of sixteen MSS 
relating to the history, laws, civil and religious customs of the countries just 
mentioned, and publishes, on pp. 560-2, a list of the titles of these MSS. 


Pp. 270-333, 499-555; vol. XX, pp. 233-75. M. Joseph Halévy continues 
and concludes his transliteration and translation of the correspondence of 
Amenophis III and Amenophis IV, kings of Egypt in the fifteenth century 
B. C., with the kings of Babylonia, governors of Jerusalem, etc. (see A. J. P. 
XII 254, 380, XIII 254). 


Pp. 378-407. M. Max van Berchem prints some further notes on Arabic 
archaeology, discussing the monuments and inscriptions of the Toulunides 
and the Fatimides of Cairo. This second article was called forth by the many 
valuable suggestions communicated to van Berchem after the separate publi- 
cation of his first article on the same subject (Journ. asiatique, May-June, 
July-Aug. 1891; A. J. P. XII 381, XIII 254). The author takes up the 
inscriptions of the Mosque of Ahmad ibn Tilin, and publishes the Arabic 
text, with translation into French and a philological commentary. The article 
closes with additional remarks on the monuments of the Fatimides, supple- 
mentary to his first article, referred to above. 
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Pp. 408-71. Abulwefa wrote an Arabic translation of Ptolemy’s Almagest, 
which, however, did not betray much originality, except in the chapter on 
trigonometry. This Arabic treatise was carefully studied by the late M. 
Marcel Devic, of Montpellier. After his death, in 1893, his notes on this 
treatise passed into the hands of M. L. Rodet, who, in turn, gave it to M. le 
Baron Carra de Vaux. C. de V. publishes the notes of M. Devic, with 


or 
numerous additions of his own. The Almagest ( slows |= 3 aéyioros 


of Abulwefa contained three parts, of which the first treats the subject of 
trigonometry, the second the application of trigonometrical formulae and 
similar observations, the third the theory of the planets, including the moon. 
Such is the division given by its author. As a matter of fact, however, the 
first part begins with four chapters on general cosmography, trigonometry 
being taken up with the fifth chapter. This chapter is perhaps the most 
important and original part of Abulwefa’s work, and M. de Vaux reproduces 
it in French with explanatory notes. The treatise on the motions of the 
moon belongs to part III, but the Arabic MS (No. 1138 du supplément arabe 
a la Bibliothéque nationale) has suffered very much. It contained discourses 
6, 7 and 8, of which half of No. 6, parts of No. 7 and the whole eighth 
discourse are lost. It is therefore rather difficult to gain an exact knowledge 
of the ideas of the Arabic author. M.de Vaux takes up, in particular, the 
account of the motion of the moon. He points the Arabic text and gives a 
translation into French. This is followed by an interesting account of the 
heated discussions which arose, over this part of the MS, in the French 
Academy, from 1836-42, between MM. Sédillot and Libri, with reference to 
the question whether the ‘variation of the moon’ had indeed been discovered 
by Abulwefa in saec, X, i. e. so many centuries before Tycho Brahe made the 
same discovery. The controversy turned on the interpretation of the terms 
tadi$ and tasdis as third and sixth octants. M. de Vaux explains the former 
as ‘trisection.’ The closing words of M. de Vaux’s long article are worth 
quoting in full: ‘“‘A Tycho-Brahe appartient la gloire entiére, car jamais il ne 
put avoir sous les yeux aucun écrit d’un astronome arabe contenant une 
premiére découverte de la variation; 4 Ptolémée ou a ses prédécesseurs 
Yhonneur d’une théorie plus exacte qu’on ne le croit généralement, et oi la 
troisiéme anomalie lunaire est en germe; 2 Abil’wéfa et 4 ses compatriotes 
bien peu de chose en la question, tout au plus le mérite d’observations répétées 
mais stériles, capables de confirmer la science et non de |’avancer.” 


Pp. 472-98. M. E. Senart furnishes another instalment of his studies in 
Indian epigraphy (A. J. P. XII 252), publishing three new inscriptions of 
Acoka-Piyadasi which were discovered by Mr. Lewis Rice, chief of the 
archaeological bureau at Mysore. The original text is hewn into the rocks 
on the central plateau of the Dekhan, thus showing that Indian civilization 
was established in the southern part of India from the third century B. C. 
The inscriptions do not contain any new features differing from those 
discovered since 1877 (see e. g. A. J. P. X 488). M. Senart gives a number of 
geographical notes on the edicts, with text emendations and restorations, and 
then discusses, in particular, the new portion of the edict of Brahmagiri. 
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Vol. XX. 


Pp. 5-38. Minutes of the annual meeting of the Society; report of the 
financial secretary, and list of the members, and the works published under 
the auspices of the Society. 


Pp. 39-138. M. James Darmesteter presents to the Society his biennial 
report on the progress of Oriental learning in France. It mourns the loss of 
several prominent members, of whom the best known is M. Max de Roche- 
monteix, author of the well-known ‘Stories from Berber’ (A. J. P. XI 250 f.). 
Among foreign members deceased are Father Gorresio and Miss Amelia 
Edwards. Tribute is also paid to the memory of three great scholars who 
were not members of the Society, viz. Eduard Reuss, the veteran Biblical 
scholar at Strassburg, M. Henry Duveyrier and Rabbi Isidore Loeb, well 
known to the readers of the Revue des études juives. M. Darmesteter then 
gives short but clear summaries of the works published by French scholars, 
whether in book-form or articles, reviews or notes. High praise is justly 
bestowed upon M. Ph. Berger’s Histoire de l’écriture dans l’antiquité (Paris, 
1891) and upon the short histories of MM. Maspero and S. Reinach. The 
rest of the report is divided into the eight groups: (1) India and Indo-China, 
special mention being made of M. Sylvain Lévi and M. Victor Henry’s work?; 
(2) Persia and Afghanistan ; (3) Phoenicia, Judaea and Syria, epigraphy and 
antiquities ; (4) Biblical criticism and later Jewish history; (5) Arabia and 
the Mussulman world, including Morocco and the Sudan; (6) Assyria, the 
Gudéa inscriptions and the El-Amarna tablets still engaging the interest of 
scholars ; (7) Egypt, and (8) China, Annam and Japan. 


Pp. 139-56. M. Abel de Michels contributes an article on the Chinese 
poem Bach Ti, or ‘the white mouse, an Annamite morality play. The 
author, a Chinese Lafontaine, following the custom of his country, published 
the story anonymously. It refers to the period from A. D. 1226-1407, when 
the dynasty of the Tran ruled over Annam, and is a picture of the condition 
of life at the time when the poet wrote his poem. In its original form it 
must have been a satire on H6-quily, in whose house the scene was laid. A 
pious hypocrite, he had by his intrigues usurped the Annamite throne in A. D. 
1406, but was soon after captured by the invading Chinese. 


Pp. 157-66. M.H. Derenbourg believes that the word inde occurring in 
line 5 of a Minnean inscription means ‘ Allah’ = God-] of the determinate 
state (or postpositive article). In these inscriptions from Yemen the word is 
still the proper name of a special god. On pp. 325-6 M. Halévy prints some 
further observations on this word. 


Pp. 167-75. M.A. Foucher speaks of the Buddhavatara, or the IXth of the 
ten parts of the Dagavatarakarita (‘history of the ten avatars’) of Kshemendra, 
which explains the life of Buddha to be an avatar (incarnation) of Vishnu. 


1Speaking of Henry’s Livre XIII de l’Atharva-Veda, M. Darmesteter says (p. 57): ‘Un 
juge plus compétent que moi M. Bloomfield (Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, 
IVth Series, A. J. P. XII 429-43) a rendu hommage 4 la précision de la traduction, au soin et 
a l’entente avec lesquels M. Henry a rapproché tous les passages paralléles de la littérature 
védique, A la prudence et au bonheur qu’il apporte dans la critique du texte et nous ne pouvons 
que nous associer au souhait exprimé par le savant américain que M. Henry consente a nous 
donner sa traduction tout entiére.”’ 
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Pp. 185-232. M.L. Feer. Buddhistic views on Hades and the life after 
death, being a description of the religious belief in India concerning the 
suppliants in Hades, the crimes for which they are punished and the duration 
of their punishment. The generic names for the lower worlds are ‘ Naraka’ 
and ‘Niraya.’ There are sixteen great and as many small hells, the great 
ones being divided into eight hot and eight cold places, to which the wicked 
are condemned according to the character of their crimes. Feer then discusses 
the sixteen smaller underworlds, all of which have the most appropriate desig- 
nations, such as the black-pebble hell, the bubbling-filth hell, the freezing-cold 
hell, etc., to each of which are assigned different classes of sinners and trans- 
gressors, among whom adulterers and the like are especially selected for 
horrible punishments. The duration of the punishment is of the greatest 
importance, and is discussed at length for each category and class. 


Pp. 305-17. M. Max van Berchem addresses a letter to M. Barbier de 
Meynard relative to the plan of a new ‘corpus inscriptionum Arabicarum.’ 
There are to be three divisions: (1) The pre-Islamite inscriptions, (2) those 
dating from the Mussulman dynasties, and (3) private inscriptions. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges. 


Vol. XIX, pp. 151-88. M. Pognon communicates a trilingual funeral 
inscription in the Ouigour, Arabic and Syriac languages which he found in a 
Jacobite convent and dates to A. D. 1299; on pp. 336-42 M. P. publishes 
additional notes and an exact facsimile reproduction of the inscriptions. 
M. L. Feer adds some observations, and M. Halévy prints a new translation 
and interpretation (vol. XX, 291-2), differing in many points from that of 

+ 0 > 
M. Pognon.—According to M. R. Duval the Arabic —» 2 plod (qutrud) is but 


a mutilated transcription of the Greek xvvdvOpwroc, through the mediation of 
Syriac gantropos—M. J. Halévy defends against M. Berger (Histoire de 
Pécriture, 330) his interpretation of the funeral inscriptions of Berber and of 
the proper names in a, which he had first discussed in his ‘études berbéres’ 
(Journal asiatique, 1874, I 95 ff.).—M. B. de Meynard reviews Ch. Wells’s 
The Literature of the Turks (London, 1891, xix-+-272 pp.). The book 
contains selections of the Ottoman literature of the last three centuries, and 
is a laudable undertaking. But it is scarcely pardonable of Wells to ignore 
or, still worse, to be ignorant of the excellent work done in this line in 
England, France and other countries, by such men as Redhouse, Bianchi and 
Pavet de Courteille. This ignorance deprives Wells of much useful material. 
His texts are neither correct nor his translations acceptable.-—The same 
reviewer bestows high praise upon the excellent edition of Recueil des poésies 
de Bayezid, II (Constantinople, 1891).—Adolf Neubauer’s Petite grammaire 
hébraique provenant du Yémen, texte arabe, is considered by M. R. Duval a 
very excellent piece of work. It seems to be the original of the Hebrew text 
which was published by M. J. Derenbourg (Journ. as. 1870, vol. XVI, 309-50). 
—M. Moise Schwab describes a Hebrew MS of the Bibliothéque nationale 4 
Paris, No. 1333, which dates from saec. XIV and shows the Oriental vocaliz- 
ation. Of great interest is a prayer, found at the end of the MS, in the 
Jewish-German jargon written in Hebrew characters. 
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Pp. 334-76. M. Drouin entertained the Society with a talk on some coins 
from Central Asia belonging to the fifth century of our era. One of the words 
occurring on these coins he reads xoddt, a title of the sovereigns of Trans- 
oxiana (Sogdiana). M. Darmesteter believes the word to be a compound of 
xat and dat,—M. G. Devéria has a very favorable notice of P. Antonini’s Le 
Chang-Ti et le T’ien dans l’antiquité, i. e. ‘the Great Spirit of Heaven and 
Earth and the spirit’ (Paris, 1891), and of M. C. de Harlez’s Les Religions de 
la Chine (Leipzig, 1891). The latter work consists of four distinct parts, 
treating (1) the official religion practised by the first Chinese of all classes at 
least down to the second century before our era, but now only by the ‘fils du 
ciel’ and his lieutenants; (2) Taoism, whose founder was Lao-tze; (3) Bud- 
dhism of the North, and (4) the actual religion of the people, composed of all 
sorts of beliefs and superstitions.—The beautiful book of M. Philippe Berger, 
L’histoire de l’écriture dans l’antiquité (Paris, 1891), deserves the high praise 
bestowed upon it by M. R. Duval (p. 361 ff.) and by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(p. 117). It is an admirable book and remarkably cheap.—M. Drouin reports 
on two collections of coins and statues bequeathed to the Society by MM. 
W. H. Scott and E. S. Ariel in 1855 and ’56. 


Pp. 370-2, 564-6. M. J. Halévy. The Hebrew .name of the Thebais, 
pine, is rarely mentioned in the Bible, and has thus given rise to some 
peculiar mistakes of the scribes, e. g. in Jerem. 44, 15, where we should read 
DNB or DIN, as well as in verse 1, DIND YIN) =}wa YS (Gen. 46, 28) or 
DDN PINS (ibid. 47, 11). On the other hand, in Ezek, 27, 10 and 38, 5 the 


original DIND was changed into D18.—The Old Testament jOM-2v2 is = 
Baal or Lord of Mount Amanus, }0M (= Assyrian Hamanu = "Apavoc) being 
derived from DIM ‘black.’ It is the pavpov dpo¢ of the Byzantine authors. 
The modern name of Marash is identical with Assyrian ‘ Marqasi,’ the name 
of the capital of the country of Gamgum. The Hamathean city Ellitarbi is 
the Airapfa of the Greeks. 


Pp. 373-6. M.O.Houdas recommends Bel Kassem ben Sedira’s two books : 
(1) Cours pratique de langue arabe, and (2) Cours de littérature arabe (Alger, 
1891).—M. Moise Schwab briefly mentions the second edition of Rabbi M. 
Ennery’s Dictionnaire hébreu-frangais (Paris, 1891) and Fiirst’s Glossarium 
Graeco-Hebraeum (Strassburg, 1891). 


Pp. 562-4. M. Drouin speaks very highly of Stanley Lane Poole’s Catalogue 
of Arabic Glass Weight in the British Museum, edited by R. S. Poole (London, 
1891), and M. B. de Meynard reviews R. Youssouf’s Grammaire compléte de 
la langue ottomane (Constantinople, 1892) and Lehdjé-i-Osmani (Constanti- 
nople, 1890-92), a new edition of the well-known dictionary of Ahmed Véfyk 
Pasha. 


Vol. XX, pp. 176-84 contain reviews by Carra de Vaux of Traité du Quadri- 
latére, attribué 4 Nasiruddin-el-Toussy, 1200-73 A. D., traduit par A. Cara- 
theodory (Paris, 1891, 371 pp., 8vo), and by R. Duval of Hyvernat and Mueller- 
Simonis’s Rélation des missions scientifiques (Paris et Lyon, 1892, 628 pp.) 


Pp. 279-304 contain a number of interesting notes, e. g. the funeral oration 
over M. Ernest Renan, president of the Society since 1884, by M. Barbier de 
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Meynard.—Father Scheil (Journ. as. XVI 336; A.J. P. XII 383) first suggested 
that the ‘men of Judah’ were mentioned in letter No. 39 of the Berlin collec- 
tion of the El-Amarna Tablets (Winckler and Abel, II, p. 46). M. A.-J. 
Delattre, however, shows convincingly that this is not so, ga-u-du (as he reads) 
being the third person plural preterite of a verb 32, meaning ‘they have 
witnessed.’1—Of reviews there is one by M. E. Drouin of Ismail Ghalib 
Edhem Bey’s Traité des monnaies de Seljoucides (Constantinople, 1892, xxvi 
+143 pp.), and by M. L. Feer of W. W. Rockhill’s The Land of the Lamas 
(London, 1891, 399 pp.).—M. B. de Meynard compliments Professor E. G. 
Browne, of Cambridge, upon the publication of A Traveller’s Narrative 
(2 vols., Cambridge, 1891) and mentions V. Chauvin’s Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes (Liége, 1892). 





Pp. 326-38. M. Cl. Huart severely criticises Le moyen de parvenir 4 la 
connaissance de la langue des Turcs, texte arabe d’Abou-Hayyan, publié par 
Moctafa-bey (Constantinople, 1891, 213 pp.); M. C. de Harlez treats of the 
nationality of the people of Tcheou, and M.S. Lévi of Arjuna, the successor 
of Harsa Ciladitya, the famous contemporary of Hiouen-Tsang; while M. de 
Meynard recommends the Turkish translation by Adda Fredj of the fables of 
La Fontaine (Constantinople, 1893). 


Pp. 341-540. General index to the VIIIth series of the Journal asiatique 


(1883-92). 
University oF CHICAGO. W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


RHEINISCHES Museum, XLVI, Fascicles 3 and 4.” 


Pp. 343-8. F. Vollmer. Quintilian wrote the ‘de causis corruptae eloquen- 
tiae’ in A. D. 92; the ‘institutio oratoria,’ composed by him in A. D. 95, was 
published by Trypho the following year, on the 18th of September. 


Pp. 349-70. K. Dziatzko shows that there exists between the Prolegomena 
in Aristophanis érépa apx4 of Joh. Tzetzes and the Plautus scholion on the 
Alexandrian Libraries, a closer relationship than has usually been supposed. 
The scholion, however, rests on a better text of Tzetzes than we have at 
present. The tract epi xwudiag published in Cramer’s Anecdota Paris. I 
(1839) 3-10 is not the source of the introductions of Tzetzes, but rather an 
abstract from them, at least as far as the remarks on the Alexandrian Libraries 
and the recensions of Homer are concerned. The fiGAot cuupceyeic of the 
Alexandrian Library were rolls containing beginning or end of several parts 
of one or more works, while BiBAoe auyeig Kai adrdai designated rolls con- 
taining only one work as a whole, or the main part thereof. 





Pp. 371-7. M. Ihm. The Codex Riccardianus 1179, together with the 
Codex rescriptus Vindob. 16 (saec. V or VI), are the only sources thus far 
known of the original Latin text of the Ars medicina seu veterinaria of 
Pelagonius. 


1See also A. H. Sayce in Records of the Past, new series, vol. V, pp. vi-vii, and M, Jastrow 
in Journal of Biblical Literature, XII 61-72. 
2See A. J. P. XIV 392. 
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Pp. 378-419. Comparing the new fragments of the Bibliotheca Apollodori 
(see pp- 161-92; A. J. P. XIV 394) with the Epitome Vaticana (on which 
compare Rhein. Mus. XLI 134-50; A. J. P. X 238), R. Wagner points out 
their great importance for the criticism and restoration of the Bibliotheca, 
especially as regards the fourth book, and also our knowledge of Greek 
mythology. On p.618 Wagner determines the locality of the demos Icaria 
and of Mount Icarion. 


Pp. 420-5. F. Marx. Notwithstanding the immature and foolish close of 
the Rhetorica ad Herennium, it is yet a genuine work, a oyodcndv trduvgua, 
and not spurious, as has been, since Gruter, generally assumed. A note to 
p. 424 is printed on p. 636, and on pp. 606-12 the same writer maintains that 
the deviations from classical diction found in this work are characteristic 
peculiarities of the author. 


Pp. 426-65. It is impossible to ignore the fact that not a few highly com- 
petent scholars hesitate to accept the ’A@. roA, as a work of Aristotle; thus, 
e. g., Herwerden, F. Cauer, H. Richards and, above all, Fr. Riihl, who main- 
tains, in an article printed in these pages, that the edition of Mr. Kenyon is 
not identical with the ’A@, 7oA, quoted by ancient authors as a work of 
Aristotle. Many historical statements that are not otherwise supported by 
ancient tradition are open to grave suspicions, [Rithl’s objections were met 
by Gomperz in a polemical pamphlet, ‘Die Schrift vom Staatswesen der 
Athener und ihr neuester Beurtheiler’ (Vienna, 1891), to which Riih] forthwith 
replied in ‘Der Staat der Athener und kein Ende’ (reprint from the XVIII. 
Supplementband of Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, 1892, pp. 675-706). Most 
scholars, however, have declared themselves, against Rihl, in favor of the 
Aristotelian authorship; cf. Lit. Centralblatt, 1892, No. 21, 754; Wochenschr. 
f. klass. Phil. 1892, No. 35, and especially Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 
1892, Nos. 41 and 42. The great storehouse, in future, will be the excellent 
edition of the ’A@, 70d. by Sandys (1893).] 


Pp. 465-80. C. Wachsmuth. The biographical work of Timagenes zepi 
BaotAéwv was one of the main sources of Trogus for his ‘universal history.’ 
The general plan of the work, however, was his own conception, as well as a 
number of quotations from and references to Greek writers consulted by him 
independently of Timagenes. 


Pp. 480-96. L. Enthoven emends Appian, de bello civ. II 11 éxévrpovy for 
érevéovv and ay’ joo instead of GA’ qoonc ; II 50 ravrec Te of eb dpovowrrec, THY 
éAevbepiav bry Tor’ av <éxy>wow yyovvta ratpida.—J. E. Kirchner on ’AroA- 
Addwpo¢ Iaciwvoc ’Axapvets (Dem. XLV 28, 46).—O. Immisch. The carcinus 
of the Pompeian wall-inscriptions (C. I. L. IV 2400 ad) is mentioned in the 
Anthol. Palat. II 608 (Duebner). Avou4#dy is the name of a woman, not that of 
the hero Diomedes.—G. Gundermann. The chronological glosses of, the 
Codex Monacensis lat. 14, 429 (Rhein. Mus. XXII 442 ff.) are based on 
Jerome’s Chronicle, a fact depriving, among others, also the passage on 
Lucretius of the value of an independent witness. The words ‘Solinus sub 
Octaviano fuit’ are to be corrected to ‘Iulius Hyginus sub Octaviano fuit.’— 
M. Manitius believes the ‘carmina minora’ of Dracontius to have been used 
largely by later authors, e. g. Fortunatus, Hildebert of Le Mans, Sedulius, 
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etc.—M. Ihm emends and interprets Vegetius Mulomed. III 60, 1, and E. 
Pernice shows that the early Italian pound is preserved in a few old specimens, 
weighing Io ounces. 


Pp. 497-510. H. Swoboda discusses the character and contents of the 
inscriptions published in vol. VIII of the Antiquities of Pergamum, edited by 
Max Frankel; they are mostly decrees and resolutions of the public assembly. 


Pp. 511-27. E. Bethe begins a series of studies in Vergil, discussing the 
Laocoon episode. There are two separate traditions regarding this episode, 
found in Vergil side by side, and at times crossing each other. According to 
the older tradition Sinon plays but a secondary part, Apollo being the 
principal actor; according to the younger version Sinon is the principal 
instigator of the plan enacted upon by the Greeks. Vergil had originally 
selected the younger version, according to which the deliberation on the 
wooden horse occurred near the seashore. Later on he decided to make use 
also of the older tradition, and he composed the two passages ll. 40-56 and 
199-233, according to which the deliberation took place in front of King 
Priam’s palace. 


Pp. 528-51. K.Tiimpel. Poseidon-Brasilas of Cos in Athens. The expla- 
nation by Pausanias, I 2, 4, of the equestrian javelin-thrower in the statuary 
group near the Demeter temple at Athens is correct; it represents Poseidon’s 
victory over Polybotes, the giant of Cos. The dAAog¢ of the inscription on the 
monument, as quoted by Pausanias, refers to the word Bpaciiac = évocixbwr, 
an epithet of Poseidon on Cos(Theocr. VII 11) not known to the archaeologist, 
who uses GAAog in its stead. 


Pp. 552-6. C. Wachsmuth examines the two new fragments of the Homerica 
of Crates of Mallos, discovered among the meagre scholia of the Codex 
Genevensis, 44, to B. XXI of the Iliad, which were published recently by 
M. Jules Nicole (2 vols., Genéve, 1891). 


Pp. 557-76. C.v. Jan. The monograph of Bacchius contains two distinct 
treatises on harmonics, viz. §$1-58 and 67-88, while §§59-66 and 89-101 are 
appendices to parts I and II. The second appendix is again divided into 
three parts, of which the first, §§89-92, preserved in a very mutilated form, is 
an abstract from a metrical handbook similar to that of Choeroboscus. The 
second, §§93-8, shows a rhythmic character and points to the school of 
Aristoxenus ; while the third, §§99-101, on which two authors had worked 
together, belongs to the school of the ovurAéxovrec, who combine rhythmic and 
metric. Though several hands can be discerned in the original composition, 
the final redactor has revised the whole, so that pvOudc, Baouc, dpouc, jyeudr, 
xTA, have the same meaning throughout. 


Pp. 577-82. C. Hosius communicates the results of an examination of 21 
Italian MSS of Propertius, which shows that the marginal notes of Politianus 
(Poliziano) are based on MS collations made by the great Italian scholar. 


Pp. 583-98. E. Fabricius. On the history of the second Athenian confed- 
eration. The list of the members (ciuuayor) of this confederation (C. I. A. 


1 Bpagidas is a compound of Bpacr-, from ypa- (cf. BeBpacOa.—wecicOar, Bpaopds ys = 
weopos yijs), and -Aas= Aas, Aaas, thus = geai-xOwv, évvoci-yatos. 
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II 17) contained in 1, 15 a name that was erased at an early date. Fabricius 
suggests the name of Jason of Pherae, who became a member in 375 B. C. and 
left again between 373 and 371 B.C. The names are engraved in groups by 
several hands, showing that the membership increased only gradually. 


Pp. 599-605. A. v. Domaszewski. Notes on the history of the government 
of the Roman provinces. III.! Agricola introduced, in the second year of 
his proconsulate, the new jurisdiction over Brittany (Tac. Agric. 21), with a 
iuridicus at the head of legal affairs. About the same time the military force 
in that province was reduced, the legio II adiutrix, stationed there by Vespa- 
sian, being removed thence and appearing subsequently, under Domitian, in 
Pannonia, with Acumincum (Slankamen) and, later, Aquincum as garrisons. 
The ‘legatus Augustorum provinciae Britanniae’ of C. I. L. IX §533 = Wilm. 
1151, is the earliest mention of the iuridicus Britanniae (C. I. L. V 6794), both 
designating one and the same official. It is most probable that after the 
removal of the legio II the legatus iuridicus took the place of the fourth 
legatus militum, now vacated. 


Pp. 613-36. O.Immisch. On the Melampodia, Apoll. Bibl. IV 6, 7, 7.— 
J. M. Stahl. The psephisma of Demophantus (Andoc. de myst. §§96-9) is an 
old fragment of a Solonian law with some later additions.—V. Gardthausen. 
The inscription on p. 27 of Schliemann’s Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in 
Troja im J. 1890 (Leipzig, 1891) does not refer to Emperor Tiberius, as the 
author thought, but to Augustus, dating about 742 A. U.C.,2.¢.12 B. C.— 
M. Ihm prints variant readings to Priscian’s Institutiones, preface, from the 
Codex Angelicanus T. 618 (membr. saec. XII/XIII, 4to)—M. Manitius 
examines the final syllables of the hexameter in later Latin poetry, from 
Lucretius to the Aenigmata Eusebii, and finds that the monosyllabic 
decreases in general, with the exception of the Christian poets, with whom 
the reverse is the case. The tetrasyllabics, used originally only in the case of 
proper names, are found in some measure by Christian poets also with other 
words; the pentasyllabics too having considerably increased among these 
Christian writers.—E. Pernice shows, from several specimen weights found 
in Pompeii, Rome and Aquileia, that the Italian mina (“va ’Iradckq) of got gr. 
was used as an equivalent of the Roman pound.—F, B, discusses the general 
character of the mimiambi of Herodas, proposes a number of emendations, 


and publishes a revised text of the first mimiamb. 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


1See vol. XLV 1-10, 203-11; A. J. P. XII 372. 














BRIEF MENTION. 


The volume on Acéian is not the least interesting part of SCHMID’s Atlicismus, 
the first volume of which was noticed in this Journal, IX 98. Every one calls 
Aelian a scribbler, and yet every one is glad to use Aelian’s material, and we 
should all miss his contributions to the chronique scandaleuse of both man and 
beast. Cobet is perfectly safe in sneering at his Atticism (see A, J. P. V 537, 
VI 517), and yet the unprejudiced modern must admit that he is not a bad 
story-teller. But many of the post-classic people are good story-tellers, 
perhaps because they have the bad taste to be so much like us, and it is 
precisely to this faculty of story-telling that Schmid, a pupil of Rohde’s, has 
called attention in this volume, and the interest of the book lies in his attempt 
to prove that Aelian is an important representative, or rather successor, of 
those who introduced the fadula Milesia of the people into literature. It is 
Aelian and those whom he follows that anticipated the conées drolatiques and 
the picaresco romances that we associate with Decameron and Heptameron, 
with Mendoza and Quevedo. The piebald style of Aelian, over which Cobet 
makes so merry, is, according to Schmid, the piebald style of the fabula Milesia 
tempered by rhetorical methods, and its simplicity is an artificial simplicity 
that is made to carry a real zocxAia. Of this manufactured simplicity in 
narrative the Greek rhetoricians have much to say, notably Aristeides, in his 
treatise wepi agedoic Adyov, a treatise which, in my judgment, is too much 
neglected and which the student of Xenophon cannot afford to neglect, and 
from Aristeides we can learn how Aelian must have gone to work in order to 
learn the story-teller’s art. According to Schmid’s analysis, Herodotos, whose 
influence on the literature of the period it would be hard to overestimate, 
furnished the model of simplicity ; Xenophon, the lunar rainbow of Herodotos, 
furnished the Attic dialect; Plato supplied the conversational turns; the 
Jabula Milesia the improprieties, and the firm of Stoic and Cynic the moral- 
izing which illuminates the gruel ‘thick and slab’ of Aelian’s style. In 
Cobet’s characterization of Aelian stress is laid on his Latinisms (comp. A. J. P. 
XIV 106), but on this point Schmid touches only here and there. In a book 
crowded with infinite details it would be very easy to find occasional slips, 
but the work has its value, as well as its interest, for students of the Greek of 
every period, and it is evident that Schmid is getting a firmer hold of his 
subject as he goes on, and one could only wish that the less trodden parts of 
pure Attic literature had received as much attention as Schmid has bestowed 
on Aelian. But while one is willing to grant that Schmid has made respect- 
able progress in a most difficult undertaking, still it must be said that he 
betrays the danger of attacking any sphere of post-classic Greek without the 
mastery of what lies before. So in the second volume of his Aéticismus (p. 60) 
Schmid makes the suggestion that the Alabandian rhetoricians, Hierokles and 
Menekles, famous men in Cicero’s boyhood (Brutus 95, 325), may have given 
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vogue to the codocxiopic ’AAaBavdrakde, i. e. the solecistic use of uf for ov (A. J. P. 
I 46). But instead of following this up, he contents himself with telling us 
that Arrian was not guiltless in this respect. As if any one expected anything 
else of Arrian! The first lines of the Anabasis show that. Much more to the 
point would have been the study of the writers immediately preceding Christ, 
who might be supposed to have felt the Alabandian wave. And sure enough, 
Diodorus, who belongs to that period, gives us all the instances one can 
reasonably ask. Not to waste time, I cite from two books only, XII and 
XIII, without any pretence of having exhausted the examples even in these 
two: XII 49 (vol. II, p. 142, 31, Teubner ed.), 56 (p. 149, 17), 83 (p. 178, 5); 
XIII 11 (p. 190, 17), 17 (p. 196, 12), 59 (p. 243, 16), 61 (p. 246, 22), 78 (p. 265, 
11), 99 (Pp. 291, 4), 100 (p. 292, 29), 106 (p. 298, 24). 


Any one at all familiar with the run of post-classical Greek must have been 
surprised at the confident tone with which it has been stated that the dual 
practically died the death in the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. The 


very existence of the late form dveiv should have checked that statement. It 


is true that in a sense the dual was dead, but it would be a hard question to 
determine how much of late Greek is true survival, how much is literary ghost, 
and if the late dual is a mere sham, or a mere schemen, so is much else that is 
allowed to have a real life in the very unreal world of Hellenistic literature. 
Indeed, as to the classic authors themselves, there is good reason to suspect 
a certain artificiality about the use, especially in Plato, whose employment of 
the dual stands in striking contrast to that of Aristophanes, as Roeper pointed 
out long ago; and the large use of the verbal forms in the later stage of the 
Attic orators is not altogether canny. The seat of the dual should be in the 
substantive, and not in the adjective, where Plato puts it, norin the verb. It 
is this evidence of artificiality in the good period that adds a special interest 
to Dr. HERMANN SCHMIDT’s contribution to the Breslauer Philologische Abhand- 
lungen, which bears the title De duak graecorum et emoriente et reviviscente 
(Breslau, Wilhelm Koebner, 1893). After a brief introduction, in which he 
sums up the results of his predecessors, Dr. Schmidt proceeds to his proper 
task, the exhibition of dual forms in writers of the post-classic period, from 
Aristotle to Dion Chrysostomos, the latter of whom is wrongly credited by 
Christ (Miiller’s Hdb. VII’, p. 597) with having revived a form which was the 
common property of all the later Atticists (Schmid, Atticismus, I 87; see also 
III 46). Not to go into details, the tables show a progressive decline of the 
dual from Aristotle to Diodoros, and a gradual rise from Dionysios of Hali- 
karnasos on. The range of words is limited. Conspicuous are dvoiv, augoiv, 
xEpoiv, todoiv, The nom.-acc. forms 0¢0aAud, yeipe, téde are not resurrected 
until the time of Dionysios. Of dual verb-forms there is merely a trace, so 
that decay of the dual is more organic, if one dare say so, than in the classic 
times, 


In the Prolegomena to the first volume of his critical edition of Dion Chrysos- 
tomos (Berlin, Weidmann, 1893) VON ARNIM says: Pauci admodum ad hunc 


| 
| 
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scriptorem accedere [solent], dignum imprimis qui ab omnibus legatur. Of 
course, one always expects an editor to magnify his author. At all events, 
very few treat those, whom they think it worth while to edit, so scurvily as 
Naber has treated poor Fronto, for which warm-hearted old African I actually 
conceived a certain affection in consequence of Naber’s unkindness. 


Toi¢ HooooLv yap Tae Tic evvoiag Pépet, 


But all editorial predilection apart, it is surprising how little has been done 
for or with Dion, and I never return to him without wondering that in the 
dearth of subjects for dissertations, so few have looked into the mass of 
interesting problems in art, literature, philosophy and morals suggested by 
his discourses. If the average Grecian knows the pretty ‘ Dorfgeschichte’ 
(EvBoixéc), to which Otto Jahn called especial attention, the S:Aoxr#rn¢, which 
forces itself on the students of Sophokles, and the ’OAvurixde } wepi tHe mpaTH¢ 
tov Oeov évvoiac, made conspicuous by Geel’s special edition—it is as much. 
Something has been done of late for Dion’s style by Schmid in the first volume 
of his Atticismus, but no systematic attempt has been made to disentangle 
from the rhetorical web the threads of literary tradition and historical fact. 
Doubtless the work will yet be done, and whoever comes to it will havea 
much surer foundation than heretofore in von Arnim’s text, which is based on 
Emperius’ edition, but supported by a better knowledge of the contents of 
the leading MSS and of their affinities. 


The invaluable critical edition of Aischylos by WECKLEIN (A. J. P. V 543) 
has received in the current year two Auctaria (Berlin, Calvary). The Aucta- 
rium to the First Part contains the Fragments, the Auctarium to the Second 
Part the Appendix propagata. This Appendix propagata, with true Teutonic 
indifference to the feelings of people who cannot use books unless they are 
bound, begins at p. 289, swallows up all the matter published in pp. 289-315 
of the Second Part, and undertakes to record in addition all the conjectures 
given to the world from 1885, the date of the Second Part, down to Verrall’s 
Choéphori (1893). Such an apparatus is a great boon to the student of 


Aischylos. Let us hope that it will not turn too many students into ‘critical’ 
editors. 
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